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Wherever you go - aboard - abroad - 
wherever the international jet routes meet, 
Peter Stuyvesant is there to welcome you: 
Rich choice tobaccos. Miracle Filter. King Size. 
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Ask your IATA Travel Agent about Swissair connections in Europe. And your |ATA Forwarder about airfreight. 

























At top races around the world—in Bel- 
gium, Australia, England and South Africa 
— the winners continue to win on Firestone 
tires. And frankly, we enjoy winning, but 
that’s not the point. What’s important is 
what’s in it for you. 

There’s plenty. For what we learn on the 
track, we put in our tires... the tires for 


It's not what we get out of racing that 
counts...it’s what you get! 


your car. Like our Deluxe Champion. Its 
main features were first developed in our 
racing tires. The body construction, the long- 
wearing Sup-R-Tuf rubber, the wrap-around 
tread all add up to a tire that will provide 
thousands of extra miles of safe, trouble-free 
service. See your local Firestone distributor 
or tire dealer and fit a set to your car today. 


Sup-R-Tuf — Firestone Trademark 


Player's 200 
Mosport, Canada 


Bruce McLaren, race car 
driver and designer from 
New Zealand, exhibited 
his unusual easy driving 
style as he drove his 
Firestone-equipped Mc- 
Laren-Elva to victory. 


Nurburgring Race, 
Germany 


With Joe Bonnier and 
Phil Hill at the wheel, 
this handsome Chaparral 
finished first at the 
1,000 kilometer Nurburg- 
ring Race. The winning 
tires: Firestones. 


Indianapolis “500” 
United States 


For the 43rd consecutive 
time, Firestone tires won 
the 500-mile Interna- 
tional Sweepstakes as 
Britisher Graham Hill 
flashed across the finish 
line in his Lola Ford. 
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Firestome ...sAFETY PROVED ON THE SPEEDWAY FOR YOUR PROTECTION ON THE HIGHWAY 
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Shell, Ferrari, 


and /2 hours 
that showed 
the world: 


Shell Super Motor Oil triumphs over punishing speed, heat, stress. 
A production Ferrari comes through clean and purring. 
And motorists everywhere get startling proof of Shell superiority. 





jes YEAR in Britain, Ferrarimwinners more times 
than any other motor manufacturers of the 
world’s most punishing road race, Le Mans—colla- 
borated with Shell in a unique test. For this, they 
provided Shell with a standard production 330 GT. 
Then Shell Super Motor Oil was put in the sump. 
And the car set out ona track test covering three times 
the distance of Le Mans, three times the duration. 


The result? After 72 hours on the track, the car’s 
engine was (by independent testimony of Ferrari 
engineers) in “excellent condition”. Shell Super 
Motor Oil had dramatically shown its ability to give 
the fullest engine protection—at high speeds and high 
running temperatures, and under heavy stress. The 
next page gives the full story. And explains why this oil 
outperforms every other motor oil in the world. > 














The car: a Ferrari 330 GT 2+2 Coupé, straight from the 
works. In the sump, exactly the same Shell Super Motor Oil that 


is sold at Shell stations around the world. 








Association, in Britain. 








SS 











The scene: the proving track of the Motor Industry Research 


The test: for 3,128 laps round the circuit, the high-powered 
Ferrari engine was thrashed in a 72-hour ordeal at an average 
speed of 122.4 mph (195.8 kph). The total distance covered was 
8,821 miles (14,113.6 km), three times as far as the record-break- 
ing Ferrari covered at Le Mans in 1964. 


Under-bonnet conditions: just about as_ persistently 
tough as can occur in an engine. Throughout the test, sump-oil 
temperature ranged between 120° and 140°C. Many engines 
reach temperatures as high as this in today’s hard, prolonged 
motorway driving: so the test was a practical demonstration of 
an oil’s behaviour in such conditions. 

Oil consumption was barely 6} pints (3.67 litres) for the entire 











distance of nearly nine thousand miles. 











pee 





The whole engine was outstandingly clean. 





After the trial: the engine was removed, packed and sent by 
air to the Ferrari works in Italy. There it was stripped down and all 
parts carefully examined. The results were truly remarkable. 

Wear was found to be negligible. All parts were in prime condition. 


Dismantling Report 
—by Ferrari 


“Laboratory examination of the Ferrari engine 330 
GT 209 No. 6597, after test by Shell, shows that the 
engine parts are in excellent condition. 

Shell Super Motor Oil has performed efficiently, 
despite the severe conditions imposed by the test.”’ 











One oil for all cars, 
drivers, speeds, conditions 


This test is startling proof—to everyday motorists around 
the globe—of the excellence of Shell Super Motor Oil. In 
city traffic and on the open road, this oil is doing five 
things that no other oil can do so well, for so long. 

1. It has a viscosity that remains right for cars in 
extremes of temperature. 2. It does not form sludge which 
can cause engine damage. 3. It protects against corrosive 


wear (especially during the vital time engines take to warm 
up from cold). 4. It prevents engines from rusting, by keep- 
ing moisture away from metal surfaces. 5. It prevents the 
formation of lacquer, which can gum-up piston rings. 

Shell Super Motor Oil does everything the maker of your 
car requires of an oil. Ask for it next time you need oil. 
It will help keep your car running smoothly, cleanly, 
tirelessly. And note: ‘‘Shell Super Motor Oil’’ is the same 
in all languages. 


Shell round the clock. Shell round the world B® 





LETTERS To THE EpITtors 
CARS, GERMANS, AND MORE FLYING SAUCERS 


GERMANS AND CARS 
Sirs: 

The observations and opinions ex- 
pressed in the report of Charles De- 
recskey (LiFe International, Aug. 8) 
only represent one aspect of the whole 
problem of German males and their 
cars. How is the pretended love for the 
car compatible with the huge amount 
of traffic accidents in Germany, caused 
by drivers of ‘‘Mausis’’ and ‘‘Susis’’? 

I don’t believe in the ‘“‘deep trauma 
caused by . . . even just a scratch on 
the bumper” as long as more than 75% 
of all traffic accidents are caused by 
car drivers. 

There is one more essential charac- 
teristic in the relationship between Ger- 
man men and their cars: an uncertainty 
in estimating their potentiality, com- 
bined with the disposition to react more 
aggressively behind the wheel than any- 
where else. 

ErIcH BRAUN 


Burgdorf, West Germany 


Sirs: 

Quite funny your story. Quite funny 
but hardly anything to do with, let us 
say, reality. 

For the German his car is in most 
cases neuter, spoken of as es (i.e. das 
Auto), sometimes of male gender: er 
(i.e. der Wagen) and only very rarely as 
sie (i.e. die Kutsche). 

Personalizing machines came to us 
from the English language and was 
adopted in the case of ships and boats 
(i.e. die Bismarck) but hardly ever in 
the realm of land transport machines 
except formerly with locomotives, but 
there, if at all, in the male gender (i.e. 
der Adler). 

The relationship of most Germans to 
their cars is determined, I think, by the 
pleasure they take in tinkering and their 
sense of mechanical perfection. I pos- 
sess an American grass-mower. In a 
folder I got with it I am advised (in 
English!) not to lend it to my neighbor. 
Most Germans feel that way about their 
cars. 

H. v. DoBENECK 


Icking, West Germany 


Sirs: 

. ... I know the types which you 
have described and it was amusing how 
they were pictured; but articles of these 
types are correct as long as only indi- 
viduals are portrayed. Was it necessary 
for Lire International . . . to devote its 
pages to generalizations)... 

KONRAD DOMANN 
Aachen, West Germany 


Sirs: 

I don’t think anybody will find it 
strange that I as a born German, now 
married to a Dane, get extremely ex- 
cited over such rubbish. One can’t tell 
by the name but I suppose the writer is 
American. Who but an American can 
put so much (ill-) meaning in the way a 
German treats his car. I spent two years 
in New York and elsewhere in the States 
so I know that for an American his car 
is an object that has to work and if it 
fails it has got to go... . That’s fine and 
I don’t care. But I do care if some ob- 
viously sarcastic person makes us Ger- 
mans look like a bunch of abnormal 
sex maniacs. 

We Europeans are just more affec- 
tionate concerning the things surround- 
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ing us. We are not as practical and ma- 
terialistic as the Americans. ... 

Do you know how much it costs to 
have your car washed in Germany? 

Do you know that you have to give 
a tip every time a man wipes your 
windshield? 

Do you know how expensive gaso- 
line is? 

Why the heck should a man spend 
money on something he can do much 
better himself? 

I think your antipathy against Ger- 
many has carried you a little too far. 


ROSWITHA WASS 
Roskilde, Denmark 


> Author Derecskey, now a U.S. 
citizen, is Hungarian-born.—ED. 


GERMANS AND AUSTRIANS 
Sirs: 

With reference to the letter of your 
correspondent, Dr. Ernest Amstler 
(Europe’s Problems, Lire Internation- 
al, Aug. 22), may I be permitted to re- 
mind Dr. Amstler of the not incon- 
siderable part which Austria played in 
both First and Second World Wars. 

In his condemnation of the Germans, 
Dr. Amstler appears to have forgotten 
the causes leading up to and culminat- 
ing in the First World War, i.e., the 
“ultimatum of Sarajevo” by the Aus- 
trian Government and the consequent 
declaration of war by Austria on Serbia, 
as well as the reluctance of most Ger- 
man politicians to involve Germany in 
that war. 

Dr. Amstler also seems to have for- 
gotten that the leader of ‘‘Die Schwarze 
Reichswehr”’ and instigator of the Sec- 
ond World War was also an Austrian, 
Adolf Hitler. 

While not wishing to minimize the 
part taken by Germany in both these 
atrocious periods of history, and the 
debt which the German people owe to 
humanity, especially the Jews, I feel 
that the sentiments expressed in Dr. 
Amstler’s letter can in no way serve to 
find a peaceful solution to the world’s 
problems; on the contrary they are pre- 
cisely those types of sentiments which 
resulted in the devastating conflagra- 
tions of 1914 and 1939. 


HAns W. v. SCHARFENSTEIN 
Brohl, West Germany 


> Lire International has been un- 
able to document any connection 
between Hitler and the Schwarze 
Reichswehr, the illegal German 
army of 1920.—ED. 


Sirs: 

Judging by his letter, Dr. Amstler 
must belong to the Ewigen Gestrigen, 
the men of yesterday, who still see the 
world witha nationalistic pair of glasses 
and cannot take a world-wide view 
of things. 

It is not my wish to “‘convert Dr. 
Amstler to cosmopolitanism,” for I 
think this would be impossible, but I 
would like to point out some glaring 
mistakes in his letter. 

To start with, it is not more likely 
that German pilots fly over neutral 
Austria than any other NATO pilots in 
this part of the world, as all German 
pilots are under NATO command. 

It is true that France is more na- 
tionalistic than Germany. Germany is 
not a nationalistic country because its 
experience with nationalism was dis- 
astrous. Germany could not afford to 


be nationalistic, even if she wanted 
to, because she is a country divided 
by the Iron Curtain. For this reason 
Germany needs her allies more than 
France which can better afford nation- 
alism. 

If the Germans really bean fighting 
one another, as Dr. Amstler seems to 
think a good idea, this would most 
probably precipitate the Third World 
War, which would be a catastrophe for 
all mankind, including Dr. Amstler. 

Dr. Amstler says that Germany has 
atomic bombs and other atomic weap- 
ons. He should tell this to Johnson and 
Erhard because they think and say that 
Germany has no atomic weapons and 
does not want any. 

As for the Schwarze Reichswehr I 
can only say that I heard of it for the 
first time in Dr. Amstler’s letter. 

JOHANN ADAMS 


P.S. The coverage of the race riots in 
California is a masterpiece of impar- 
tiality. 

Mayen, West Germany 


THE FAMILY 
Sirs: 

. .. My congratulations on the series, 
“The Family.’ I feel that in helping 
the growth of mutual understanding 
and acceptance between us everymen in 
all parts of the world it takes a tiny, yet 
important step, in the way towards a 
more peaceful world. 

K. Roos 


Helsinki, Finland 


THE WORLD CUP 
Sirs: 

Once again I must congratulate you 
on the excellence of your current edi- 
tion (LiFe International, Aug. 22). The 
articles are really first-rate and, as usu- 
al, are backed up by high-standard 
photography: that covering the Gemi- 
ni 10 spaceflight is outstanding. I must, 
however, protest over your unfortu- 
nate use of the word “‘scrappy”’ with 
reference to Nobby Stiles (‘A Flying 
Finale for Coveted World Cup’’). Sure- 
ly a more sensible word would have 
been fiery, vigorous or robust. Stiles, 
although inclined to overplay, is a fine 
player and to refer to him as ‘‘the 
scrappy little English back” is rank 
injustice. 

GRAHAM L. THOMPSON 
London, England 


Sirs: 

You state that England’s World Cup 
victory triggered off the noisiest cele- 
brations since V-E Day. No wonder 
John Bull went wild—it was the first 
time England did it alone since they 
defeated the Spanish Armada 378 years 
ago almost to the day. 


FINBARR SLATTERY 
Killarney, Ireland 


THE ATLANTIC CABLE 
Sirs: 

Your article about the Atlantic Ca- 
ble (Lire International, July 25) is very 
good except for one thing. That is the 
part at the very end about the two 
workmen inside the double hull when 
they broke it up. 

This is only a legend even though 
you stated it as fact. I found this out 


in the book, Isambard Kingdom Brunel 
by L.T.C. Rolt, in which they give 
proof this is not so. 
PETER TREI 
age: 9 years 
Lidingo, Sweden 


> Lire International’s source was 
Captain David Duff, M.B.E., who 
was a cabin boy on the tug Wrestler 
which towed the Great Eastern on 
some of her last trips. Capt. Duff 
visited the site of the ship’s dis- 
mantling and wrote to James Du- 
gan, author of The Great Iron Ship, 
‘‘They found a skeleton inside the 
ship’s shell and the tank tops. It 
was the skeleton of the basher who 
was missing. Also the frame of the 
bash boy was found with him.’’— 
ED. 


DAM VS. PYRAMID 
Sirs: 

Mr. Lee Griggs’ article on the Aswan 
Great Dam (Lire International, July 
11) is interesting, but if Mr. Griggs 
really thinks that this “‘miracle”’ worked 
by 30,000 people puts the “‘pikers”’ (!) 
on the pyramid builders, he would do 
well to learn a little about them... . 

As far back as 4,000 B.C. the ancient 
Egyptians built temples and pyramids 
which stand today as models of artistry 
and engineering. They quarried and 
conveyed blocks of granite weighing 
up to four tons for these buildings. 

The huge stones of the pyramids fit- 
ted together without cement with not 
1/100” space between them. The pre- 
cision of the right-angles was accurate 
to 1/20th of a degree and this when 
each side measured 750’ and precisely 
faced the cardinal points of the com- 
pass.... 

The present engineers have the ex- 
perience and knowledge of 6,000 years 
to draw upon, and the very calcula- 
tions they are using today in Aswan 
were devised by the ancient Egyptians. 

AMELIA LAWRENCE 
Newton Abbot, England 


U.F.O.s (CONT.) 
Sirs: 

Mr. Leo Clemmensen (LiFe Inter- 
national letters, July 11) has had con- 
tact with the crew of craft from outer 
space. What language did the crew 
speak? If they believe in an earthly 
God, how do they know which one? 

H. FOLLING 
Kastrup, Denmark 


Sirs: 

Mr. Clemmensen is very right when 
he writes that we can believe his story 
about his meeting with a spaceman if 
we want, for isn’t that how his fellow 
countryman Hans Christian Andersen 
concludes many of his tales? . . . 


Mrs. J. S. J. Couzy-HENDRIKSEN 
Breda, The Netherlands 


Sirs: 

. ... Those Classified Flying Ob- 
jects were engineered on this Earth. 
The Germans pioneered the first mod- 
els back in 1941 /42, and they are prop- 
erly called Flying Discs. Only fools 
could believe them to originate on some 
other planet... . 

ROLAND STAUB 
Box Hill, Australia 


Baby Sitter Sitter 


Who takes care of the people who take care of babies? In a small 
way our new 9” Sony portable TV does. Big enough for everybody 
to enjoy at home, it’s little enough to go anywhere you take the 
baby. Then you can sit back and be entertained by the nurse- 
maid’s nursemaid, the nanny’s nanny, the amah’s amah, the cozy 
companion of those who stay awake while infants sleep. This 


solid-state Sony operates on house current or (optional) battery 
pack. 24 transistors and 15 diodes give you a sharp, clear picture 
(with plenty of contrast, even in daylight) that will keep you awake 
through the drowsiest afternoon. And when the day’s over just 
tuck yourself in with a late show and let Sony put you to sleep. 


The Mother’s Helper Helper Sony*9’ TV 





by G. I. SHERREN 


L. its issue for the half-week Au- 
gust 30 to September 3, 1666, the 
London Gazette briefly mentions a 
fire that broke out in Pudding Lane 
at about 2 a.m. Sunday, September 2. 

London’s only newspaper was 
printed in those days near Baynard’s 
Castle in Thames Street which flames 
engulfed on the fire’s second day. By 
then, however, the printing office had 
been moved to relative safety in a 
churchyard, where the workers are 
reported to have complained of the 
smell: it is likely the place overflowed 
with victims of the previous year’s 
plague. Understandably the newspa- 
per moved again, to the Savoy. But 
it missed publishing only one issue, 
and the next time it appeared it de- 
voted 60 per cent of its space to the 
most important news of the year. 

In ensuing weeks the Gazette, al- 
most as though nothing had hap- 
pened, reverted to its normal pattern, 
altered only by the publication of a 
few royal decrees on post-fire policy 
and notices of inevitable changes of 
address on the part of various nota- 
bilities. The news from Whitehall of- 
ten again was the final item on the 
back page and the remainder com- 
prised the usual run of stuff from such 
places as Lisbon, Paris and Rome, 
along with reports on the progress of 
the current war with the Dutch, 
which commonly detailed the exploits 
of the opposing fleets and the odd 
privateer. 

The Gazette paid little attention 
to crime and its pages do not mention 
an unfortunate man who figured 
prominently in the Great Fire. 

When the fire first broke out, it 
stupefied Londoners into inaction, 
then came frenzied confusion, in 
which carriers extorted exorbitant 
fees for transporting goods through 
the congested streets, and looters op- 
erated greedily and openly. 

In their distress Londoners not un- 
naturally wished to vent their emo- 
tions on something or somebody. 
They chose for targets the hapless 
Dutch and French immigrants in 
town, and Papists, for whom distrust- 
ful hatred long had been smoldering. 
In their pursuit of victims, Londoners 
did not exercise too much discrimi- 
nation and it was not essential to be 
Dutch, or French, or Papist, to be- 
come a scapegoat. 

They attacked one woman because 
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in the excitement they mistook for 
firebombs the young chicks with 
which she was fleeing the fire. One 
report had it that the authorities had 
taken possession of 10 baskets of fire- 
balls and grenadoes; if that was true, 
an amazing number of desperate char- 
acters must have been abroad. 

Suspicion was not confined to Lon- 
don. Minor and quite unconnected 
fires which broke out elsewhere were 
thought to be the work of Papists, 
and in the strict check of suspects, 
one Robert Hubert, a Frenchman born 
in Rouen in 1640, was arrested at 
Romford on September 11, 1666. 

Examined by the local J.P., Cary 
Harvie, Hubert told the first of a series 
of stories in which, for reasons un- 
known, he claimed to have set the 
Great Fire of London. Hubert fre- 
quently referred to an alleged con- 
federate named Stephen Pedilo (vari- 
ously spelled Pedilo, Pediloe or Pedi- 
low), who never showed himself dur- 
ing the subsequent investigations. 

Hubert’s story—or series of stories 
—began in May 1666 when he and 
Pedilo left their native France for 
Sweden. In August they joined the 
Skipper, a Swedish ship loaded with 
iron and steel bound for Rouen. The 
ship under a Captain Petersen was in- 
tercepted and arrived below old Lon- 
don Bridge on August 31. 

After the Great Fire had started, 
Pedilo paid Hubert one shilling, Hu- 
bert said, to set Whitehall Palace 
afire. Whether Hubert earned his 
shilling, is not clear, but according to 
Hubert, he returned to his ship, where 
the captain told him to look for Pe- 
dilo. While Hubert searched in vain 
for his friend, his ship sailed, leav- 
ing him stranded. He headed east, to 
look for another ship, he said, and 
had reached Romford, nearly 13 miles 
away, when he was arrested. That 
was one of his stories. 

In another, Hubert related that he 
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and Pedilo had gone ashore together 
and made for Pudding Lane. Outside 
Thomas Farriner’s bakery, Pedilo 
took out a fireball and demanded that 
Hubert thrust it into the building. 
(Pedilo’s motive remains a mystery, 
but, of course, he was a Frenchman.) 
Hubert demurred but Pedilo persist- 
ed until Hubert gave in: he had al- 
ready been given a pistol for his serv- 
ices and had been promised five more. 
Acting without malice toward Eng- 
land, and purely for the reward, Hu- 
bert said later, he attached the fire- 
ball—a concoction of gunpowder, 
brimstone and other combustible ma- 
terial—to a pole, lit it and thrust it 
through a window of the bakery, wait- 
ing until the whole place was well 
alight. The baker Farriner, however, 
later testified there was no such win- 
dow. And Hubert has been described 
as suffering from palsy and lameness 
in an arm and leg, which would have 
made the setting of the fire in the way 
he described it quite difficult. The 
palsy is debatable, since Hubert was 
a watchmaker. The lameness is less 
doubtful. John Lowman, the White 
Lion gaol keeper, refers in a deposi- 
tion to having had to put Hubert on 
a horse because of his lameness while 
trying to locate the site on which the 
fire started. During the search, the 
gaoler used various ruses to try to 
mislead Hubert who was however per- 
sistently exact in locating the spot. 
The place was so much a ruin that 
Lowman obtained the services of a 
local porter to confirm the location 
for him. 

Hubert might, of course, have been 
familiar with the Pudding Lane area 
before the fire, and he might also have 
been at the site after the fire had 
started, since within two or three 
days of the initial outbreak it had be- 
come a place of pilgrimage for the 
curious. 

In the process of his inquiries, Low- 


man also asked the wharfingers be- 
low London Bridge about the move- 
ments of the Skipper. They appar- 
ently denied all knowledge of such a 
ship but this may be accounted for 
by the fact that she was alternative- 
ly referred to as the Milkmaid. 

On October 11, Robert Hubert was 
tried at the Old Bailey before Lord 
Chief Justice Keeling and the Lord 
Mayor of London. Lord Holles gave 
evidence that Hubert was a lunatic, 
as did John Durel, later Dean of 
Windsor. 

But Hubert insisted on his own 
guilt, was convicted and condemned 
to be hanged. 

Early in the morning of his last 
day, Hubert may well have been dis- 
turbed by a bellman, whose habit it 
was to recite hellfire poetry outside 
the cell of the condemned beginning 
about midnight, interspersing the rec- 
itations with the ringing of a hand- 
bell, still preserved in the nearby 
church of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
great tenor bell of St. Sepulchre also 
tolled before an execution. 


H.... was put in a cart and a 
small slow procession started along 
the two-and-a-half-mile route to the 
fields of Marylebone and Tyburn 
Tree. It prused at St. Sepulchre, 
where a nosegay was habitually giv- 
en to those on their way to execution. 
Then westward past the outlying 
ruins left by the fire Hubert said he 
had started. The procession paused 
again at the old church of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, where a bowl of ale was 
regularly offered to the condemned. 
Public hangings took place at Ty- 
burn about eight times a year and on 
occasion as many as a score of victims 
with their coffins might be dragged 
along the route to the entertainment 
of perhaps 10,000 persons, some of 
whom had paid two shillings apiece 
for a vantage point. Hubert’s hang- 
ing presumably followed the pattern. 
Hubert’s burial place remains un- 
certain. Often, those hanged at Ty- 
burn were interred in the graveyard 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, but the 
old burial records of St. Giles, still 
in good order, make no mention of 
Hubert. Most probably, Hubert was 
buried close to Tyburn Tree, like 
many others before and after him. 
So the thousands who daily travel 
the Edgware Road may be passing 
over the remains of the man who 
claimed he had set the town on fire. 
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some of the world’s most interesting people 
drink Seagram’s V.0. 


Have you ever noticed that the most particular people ask 
for Seagram’s V.O.> That’s because V.O. is unlike other 
whiskies in taste...in character...in bouquet. It’s Cana- 
dian whisky—with a distinctive flavor all its own. Match- 
lessly smooth. Delicately light. Gentle to the taste. ‘lo- 
night, put aside the ordinary. Ask for Seagram’s V.O.— 
the one whisky that quietly stands apart from all others. 


Known by the company it keeps. Seagram’s\, 
Canadian \ 
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THE VIEW IS GLOBAL. 
THE TRADEMARK IS FAMOUS. 


Sinclair products are bought, sold, used, pro- 
duced or under development in two 
hemispheres, six continents. Sinclair's expand- 
ing research, production and distribution 
facilities are providing new opportunities 

for marketers of petroleum products. 

Sinclair is recognized as a dependable 
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THE NAME IS SINCLAIR. 


supplier of crude oils, fuels, lubricants, 
waxes, petrochemicals and other petroleum 
products. The Sinclair franchise is 
respected everywhere as a sound business 
relationship. 

A small company in 1916, now a world 
supplier, the Sinclair organization is 





®Hammond, Inc. . 


preparing for its most profitable growth yet. 
Perhaps you should share the growth. Write: 
Director of Marketing, 

Sinclair International 

Oil Company, 

600 Fifth Ave., New York, 

N.Y. 10020 U.S.A. 


SINCLAIR INTERNATIONAL OIL COMPANY 
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Get an Olympic sun tan in Greece. Like restaurants, 
Airline companies have their own specialities. Olympic 
specialises in speeding vacationers to the sunny resorts 
of Greece and the Middle East. Every day numerous 
Comet 4B flights leave the major cities of Europe, 
heading for the blue seas and sunsoaked beaches. 
Why not treat yourself to Olympic comfort and 





friendly, relaxing cabin service ? What is it like in 
modern Greece ? Ask for your free copy of “Greece 
1966” from your travel agent, or at any office of 
Olympic Airways or the Greek National Tourist 
Organisation. It is a very useful and entertaining little 
book published jointly by Olympic and the Greek 
National Tourist Organisation. toxins 


Incidentally, from June Ist 1966, Olympic Airways is introducing a new transatlantic service to New York with the very latest Boeing. Interested ? 


[OLYMPIC 


London Paris Rome Athens - Amsterdam Frankfurt Zurich Athens + Cairo Beirut Nicosia Istanbul Tel Aviy 


wire For more information, ask your travel agent, any Greek National Tourist Organisation Office or any Olympic Airways local office. sxdrser3¢ 
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Is it true what they say 
about the Germans? 


@ They say the Germans like the good tive American whiskey, with a smooth 

life. True, true. Schnapps, Schumann, character, a non-smoky taste and a dry, 

Brahms, Bach, beer, bock beer, Bour- delicious flavor. And Old Grand-Dad is 

bon. Bourbon? Jawohl. More and more “The Head of the Bourbon Family.” 

Germans today include Old Grand-Dad Enjoy Old Grand-Dad in cocktails and 

Bourbon whiskey as part of their  highballs.* You don’t have to be Ger- 
= gemiitlichkeit. Bourbon is a distinc- man to like this famous American. 


Ss rt *Old Grand-Dad Sour:1/2 tsp. sugar, juice of a lemon, 11/2 oz. Old Grand-Dad bour- 
bon. Shake with ice. Add cherry. Old Grand-Dad“on the rocks”: Pour 11/2 oz. Old 
Grand-Dad into a short glass, over ice. Top with soda water or water. 





OLD GRAND-DAD BOURBON 
.. the distinctive American Whiskey 
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LIFE! BOOK REVIEW 


An Ominous Tale that 
Ranks with Orwell 


THE AERODROME 
by REX WARNER (Atlantic-Little, Brown) $5.95 


W. need ideas in fiction the way 
Britain needs gold. The British, on 
the other hand, seem to snap up all 
the sex between covers that we can 
ship them. This weird balance of An- 
glo-American trade in fiction pays off 
repeatedly, most recently with The 
Aerodrome, Rex Warner’s novel of 
the attractions of totalitarianism and 
the frailties of humanism. 

First published in England in 1941 
and, incredibly, ignored by U.S. pub- 
lishers until now, The Aerodrome 
brings back all the old nostalgia for 
novelists in command of their ma- 
terial instead of at the mercy of it. 
Most new fiction is typing. Warner’s 
is writing—precision, economy, reso- 
nant language. Warner plots beauti- 
fully. He shapes characters who live. 
He worries about human values. 

There’s no tossing The Aerodrome 
onto last week’s heap of bad-news 
newspapers as another fiction loser to 
the Journal of Abnormal Psychology. 
Warner’s moral novel ranks with Or- 
well’s 1984 and Huxley’s Brave New 
World. More real than these, The 
Aerodrome may be healthier too, It 
soars from surrender and despair to- 
ward hope. It’s a survival book. 

Like all allegory, The Aerodrome 
requires a concession in belief. We 
must allow that a fascist British air 
force conspires to create a society run 
by the military. After that everything 
figures. The aerodrome swallows the 
village nearby; simple folk follow the 
herd instinct; the expanding dicta- 
torship of the Air Vice-Marshal—he 
will save humanity from itself by 
obliterating human error—proceeds 
with the inevitability of absolute 
power. Roy, Warner’s young hero, is 
a seeker. Clearly he must enter the 
wave of the future. 

Warner’s two worlds—the village 
and the aerodrome—are both sym- 
bols and documents. Authentic. The 
village social pillars are all cracked. 
The Rector attempted murder as a 
young man and cheated on his wife. 
The Squire, as he dies, bites the sooth- 
ing hand of his adulterous sister. She 
slugs him. Both Roy and his lover are 
illegitimate. The village ethos is pos- 
session and dishonesty. Social life 
ranges from darts at the pub to flesh 
behind the hayricks. Love is ambigu- 
ous, work aimless, sympathy short. 

Half-hidden underground and as 
functional as steel, the aerodrome 
poses order and purpose. The Air 
Vice- Marshal looks at the village and 


plays God. “What a record of con- 
fusion, deception, rankling hatred, 
low aims, indecision,” he says to Roy, 
who has become his private secretary. 
He plans a society freed of human 
fault; sex without procreation, philos- 
ophy without sentimentality, mathe- 
matical efficiency, will-power happi- 
ness. The end product will be “a new 
and more adequate race of men.” 

Superman fails, and that failure 
makes an unforgettable story. The 
Air Vice-Marshal doesn’t take into 
account human intricacies and sub- 
tleties. Adultery, affection, conscious 
and murderous passion smash the 
dream. Roy defects back to humani- 
ty. The Air Vice-Marshal was plan- 
ning one hell of a paradise. 


BR. Warner. now a professor of 
English at the University of Connect- 
icut, gives a chilling immediacy to 
an ageless theme, human aspiration 
toward the ultimate and the contrary 
imperfect ibility of humanity. We 
know the Air Vice-Marshal’s aero- 
drome Utopia cannot work because 
it is contrary to “the infinite impli- 
cations of all love’’—acceptance of 
the total man. Yet we see with Roy 
“something eternally binding” be- 
tween the dead Air Vice-Marshal’s 
dark idealism and beautifully mis- 
shapen humanity. 

Militant social order was only one 
of Warner’s anticipations of the pres- 
ent when he sat in a pub in 1939, 
heard an old farm worker grumble 
about airmen, and began speculating. 
He also stumbled onto black humor. 
The Air Vice-Marshal shoots up his 
ex-mistress in church; the Rector is 
riddled dead during a machine-gun 
demonstration at the county fair; an 
atheist Flight-Lieutenant takes to 
the pulpit and calls himself “Sky- 
pilot.” Ahead of his time, Warner 
suggests computerized human obso- 
lescence with his electronically pilot- 
ed aircraft. His arbitrary sex part- 
ners, characters changing roles and 
mistaken identities antedate an en- 
tire school of fiction. 

Why have we in the U.S. been de- 
nied so long a novel of such riches? 
“Only God knows,” says Warner. But 
it’s perfect irony. The Aerodrome was 
lost in the disorderly human muddle. 
The marvelous thrust of human un- 
predictability brings it to us. 


Webster Schott frequently reviews 
books for LIFE. 


by Webster Schott 
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THIS 
NEW CAMERA 
HAS 
BRAINS 


Yashica’s ELECTRO 35 may look like other cameras, but it’s 
not. It’s new... all-through. It can practically see in the dark. 
Even one small candle gives light enough. Then... just view and 
snap... automatically you have a clear, ‘living’ picture, without 
flash. Even if you’ve never clicked a shutter before. 

Why? Because the ELECTRO 35 is transistorized. Has an 
electronic ‘brain’ that’s so fantastic it can even change exposure 
automatically during picture-taking. 

Sensitive ... but not delicate. As you can see above, the solid 
state ‘brain” is specially protected. Even a jarring drop should make 
little difference to this camera. 

Whether you’re a regular camera pro or an amateur, you’d be 
smart to start taking brilliant pictures automatically with the camera 
with a ‘brain’. Yashica’s ELECTRO 35. Try one soon at your dealer’s. 


YASHICA 


YASHICA CO., LTD.: 27-8, 6-chome, Jingumae, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo, Japan Telephone: 403-1411 
YASHICA EUROPE G.m.b.H.: 2 Hamburg 28, Billstrasse 28, West Germany Telephone: 78 15 21-25 
YASHICA INC.: 50-17 Queens B’lvd., Woodside, N.Y. 11377 U.S.A. Telephone: HI 6-5566 





LIFE} MOVIE REVIEW 


A Slight 
Touch of 
Hitchcock 


TORN CURTAIN 
directed by Alfred Hitchcock 


Easy in Torn Curtain Paul New- 
man, playing a false defector to East 
Germany (he’s really a spy for us), 
is required to bump off a member of 
the security police who has got on to 
his little game. The cop is, of course, 
a professional, equipped with a black 
leather trench coat, a course in karate 
and that line of menacingly comic 
chatter that is one of the conventions 
of these films—particularly when 
they are directed by Alfred Hitch- 
cock. Newman, naturally, is an ama- 
teur—a scientist unused to exertion 
with intent to kill and further inca- 
pacitated, if that is the word, by hav- 
ing to share his perils with Julie An- 
drews, who plays his frightened but 
feisty fiancée and traveling compan- 
ion. He carries no weapon and for as- 
sistance he has only a rather shy- 
seeming peasant woman (Carolyn 
Conwell) in whose farmhouse the 
deadly encounter takes place. 

It is, I think, one of the most mem- 
orably grotesque fights I have ever 
seen on film. Newman tries to stran- 
gle his opponent and his efforts are all 
but laughed off. His friend tries to 
help out with a poker and a knife, 
and though her trouble is rewarded 
by a splendid gush of blood, it just 
gets him madder. Finally, however, 
they are able to drag the baddie to 
the oven and finish him off with gas. 

Now this is obviously not a scene 
for the squeamish, but it is a great 
—even classic—Hitchcock scene, in- 
volving his favorite confrontation, 
that of the game but inept amateur 
with the highly skilled organization 
of evil-doers. The blend of terror and 
comedy in a weird vision of blackness 
is uniquely his own and is, indeed, 
what we mean when we speak of “the 
Hitchcock touch.” The response he 
constantly seeks to elicit is the laugh 
that turns into a scream—or vice 
versa—and in this beautifully direct- 
ed sequence that is precisely what he 
achieves. 

There are in Torn Curtain a couple 
more moments of equal luster— New- 
man tricking the secret formula out 
of an egocentric professor (played 
with nice grumpiness by Ludwig Do- 
nath) by engaging him in an intel- 





lectual duel which he can win only by 
spilling the secret; Newman and Miss 
Andrews on the run for the border 
but detained by Lila Kedrova as a 
garrulous, half-mad, whisky-voiced 
Polish countess who will help them 
only if they will sponsor her immi- 
gration to the U.S. At these times 
Hitchcock toys with us as we expect 
him to when we enter the theater— 
like a Chinese tickle-torturer. 

But the truth is that Torn Curtain, 
his 50th feature, more often tends to 
prove what one has suspected for a 
long time and been unwilling to ad- 
mit: that Hitchcock is tired to the 
point where what once seemed highly 
personal style is now mere repetition 
of past triumphs. This is true in 
small matters—the casting of types, 
the insistent use of the sound track 
to create atmosphere and surprise— 
and in Jarge—thé climax of the chase 
takes place in a crowded theater, just 
as it did in The 39 Steps. 


Woe effects may be tried, but 
they remain fairly true and one might 
be tempted to tolerate them as trade- 
marks rather than condemn them as 
clichés, if the general context of this 
film were up to Hitchcock standards. 
But the truth is that Brian Moore’s 
script lacks that constant crackle of 
smart dialogue that one usually as- 
sociates with a Hitchcock enterprise, 
that Newman and Miss Andrews 
have small ability to play with the 
high style of such previous Hitchcock 
leads as Cary Grant and Ingrid Berg- 
man, and that there is a distracted 
air about much of the film—as if the 
master were not really paying atten- 
tion to what he was doing. Therefore 
our emotional involvement never 
grows to the point where it overrules 
rational disbelief or blocks out those 
flaws of logic which should not be no- 
ticed until we emerge into daylight. 

Of course we do demand more of 
Hitchcock than we do of less exalted 
practitioners of suspense. It is also 
true that on the simplest level Torn 
Curtain is a perfectly acceptable way 
to while away a couple of idle hours 
—the location scenes are handsome, 
the supporting players expert. And 
there are those three fine scenes. But 
on the whole, Torn Curtain repre- 
sents a kind of failure rare for Mr. 
Hitchcock. Usually when he flops it 
is because his reach has exceeded his 
grasp, and one is still respectfully in- 
trigued by the gropings of one of the 
few genuine artists to function suc- 
cessfully in the commercial cinema. 
Here, curiously, he fails through lack 
of ambition and that is saddening, 
especially since his gift for black hu- 
mor is now, as never before, complete- 
ly in tune with the times. 


by Richard Schickel 
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La Ina is like 
a beautiful 
woman 
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La Ina speaks quietly - yet is heard with delight. | Other Domecq products: 


La Ina does not search for compliments. AMONTILLADO PRIMERO 
La Ina makes a quiet drink into a gala occasion CELEBRATION CREAM 


and graces a gala too. 
Where the gay and the talented meet, DOUBLE CENTURY 
BRANDY FUNDADOR 


there is La Ina. 
La Ina is like a woman. A beautiful woman. 


ViUhs La Ina Sherry by Pedro Domecq. 


PEDRO DOMECQ - SUPREME IN THE ARTS OF SHERRY AND BRANDY 
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LIFE! THEATER-BOOK REVIEW 


A World-wide 
Guided Tour 
of Theater 


THE NAKED IMAGE 


by HAROLD CLURMAN 
(Macmillan) $6.50 


Tic facts emerge impressively 
from Harold Clurman’s new batch of 
theater reviews and essays, The Nak- 
ed Image. One is that the period he 
covers—1958 to ’66— is‘richer in con- 
troversial but stimulating theater 
than we generally admit. The second 
is that Clurman, who has long been a 
top director and critic, is an unusu- 
ally wise and weathered guide. Like 
Virgil giving Dante a tour of hell, 
Clurman is the right man to lead us 
through the assorted hells of modern 
theater-going. 

His tour goes from Moscow to To- 
kyo, with stopovers in Warsaw and 
Paris, and longer looks at London 
and Broadway. He also explores the 
new regional theaters across the U.S. 
With more and more Americans in- 
volved in their own community show 
business, Clurman’s book has a spe- 
cial value for its sane attitude to- 
ward new plays, for the help it might 
give any director in deciding whether 
to put on the latest Ionesco work or 
Under the Yum Yum Tree. 

Clurman has a lot to say, good and 
bad, about such avant-gardesmen as 
Tonesco, Beckett, Genet, Osborne, 
Albee and Pinter. He speaks of their 
“dramaturgy of the maimed,” but he 
does not recoil from their pessimism. 
Says he, ‘‘Everything—even the 
damnable—must be expressed in the 
theater . . . I need Beckett’s nega- 
tions if for no other reason than that 
they fortify me in my affirmations. | 
need Genet’s ‘decadence’ to sustain 
my health. I embrace the madness in 
certain modern dramatists to find my 
balance.” And then he goes on to elu- 
cidate the critic’s main job: “. . . not 
to speak of his likes or dislikes as 
pleasure or distaste alone, but to de- 
fine as exactly as possible the nature 
of what he examines.” 

Clurman pulls no punches, espe- 
cially when he is* chastising impor- 
tant talents like Richard Burton (for 
his Hamlet) and Edward Albee (for 
Tiny Alice). But he is immune to the 
odd occupational vanity that infects 
some of his less experienced fellow 
critics, who strut their animadver- 
sions and flex their invective like 


intellectual muscle-beach boys. Clur- 
man even admits fallibility. In Paris, 
for example, he saw a new Ionesco 
play, The King Dies, and felt it was 
not up to the author’s earlier work. 
Later he changed his tune. After 
reading the play, he declared that it 
contained Tonesco’s finest writing, 
and added, “The play is not, as I had 
supposed, an ode to death, but a 
hymn to life emerging from the trou- 
bled depths of existentialist anguish.” 

For all his sympathy with the 
honest nihilism of some avant--garde 
writers, he confesses his own partiali- 
ty for positive ideals. ““When you 
revel in turning everything topsy- 
turvy, jeer at everything and affirm 
nothing, you may well end. . . in 
the same stew as the neighbor you 
appear to scorn.”’ With this point of 
view, he is perhaps too easy on the 
propaganda-directed theater of the 
Soviet Union, which, if nothing else, 
is affirmative. But he recognizes, it 
must be added, the dangers thereof. 

His social sensitivity informs his 
moving appraisal of Barbra Streisand 
in Funny Girl: “Her playfulness is a 
comic comment, usually a mockery 
of pretension, plus an apology for hay- 
ing so little to be pretentious about. 
... What her acting (even more her 
singing) says is: ‘I am a woman; I 
have imagination. I have spirit, hu- 
mor... but I dwell in a place and at 
a time which really deny and cheapen 
most of these attributes. Therefore I 
clown, and you who applaud me so 
rapturously do so because you sense 
what I am suppressing—our mutual 


bereavement from beauty.’” 


Th. most important truth, I be- 
lieve, to be extrapolated from Clur- 
man’s good book is that the thea- 
ter is entering a truly cosmopolitan 
phase. More than half the plays he 
mentions are foreign, and similarly 
a large number of the plays in our 
booming regional theaters are also 
foreign. An international style of the- 
ater is noticeably taking form. 
Clurman comments on the obvious 
truth that during the last decade 
there has been “a thinning out” of 
drama on the U.S. stage. He worries 
too about the decline of social satire, 
of even the genial spoofing of the 
1920s and 730s. All this he ascribes 
to recent events that have rattled 
our convictions and left us unsure of 
ourselves. Optimistically though, he 
believes these soul-searching agonies 
may result in a new faith and revi- 
talized playwriting. And he doesn’t 
mind if during the process some 
shocking and destructive works are 
produced. “Blasphemy,” he writes, 
“is frequently a more telling expres- 
sion of the religious spirit than piety.” 


by Tom Prideaux 





LIFE Theater Editor 
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Here you |l meet the Astorians Belgium EIS 
é . France F, 2,80 
"Red and Blue” fashion shop, Milan Germany DM 2,~ 
Holland f. 1,50 
You find them all over the world... but not everywhere. Fosugal Ese 15,50 
Because they are really a breed by themselves. Sweden kr. 4,30 
USA. $260" 


Cosmopolitan. Sophisticated. They smoke ASTOR because § 
the Waldorf-Astoria Cigarette is internationally a MD 20 Waldorf-Astoria Cigarettes 
recognized as the supreme refinement of smoking pleasure. es | American Blend, Filter, Cork 
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HARRIS TWEED 
TOP TWEED in a man’s life 


Handsome and hard-wearing, Harris Tweed has all the 
talents. It has a pedigree and a character that have won for it 
world-wide fame. 

It is of course easily identified by its famous Orb Mark which 
has been legally recognised by the British Courts as Certification 
that the cloth 1s genuine Harris Tweed. 

For over fifty years the Orb Mark has signified that the tweed 
to which it is applied has been independently inspected and is 
made from 100% pure Scottish virgin wool, spun, dyed, 
hand-woven and finished in the Outer Hebrides—in short a 
complete product of the islands which for centuries have been 
the home of Harris Tweed. 

For easy identification, always look for the Orb Mark 
on the reverse side of the cloth, or on the label on the 


Harrid “Tiueod 


Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd., Inverness, Scotland 
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ROADWISE 


LIFE’s international readers are fa- 
miliar sights on the world’s highways. 
Small wonder. They own 95 autos 
per 100 families, ranging in size from 
compact to limousine. Further, 20°/o 
of these LIFE families own two or 
more cars. And they use them—aver- 
aging 14,000 miles in twelve months. 
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“ARS Finest Scorcu WHS" 


arrived... 


New situations to meet, 
new friends to greet. 
An old friend, too, Dewar’s 
“White Label”Scotch Whisky. 
In more than 160 countries 
the world over, you'll find 
Dewar’s “White Label” 
there to enjoy. 
For wherever you may go, 
“White Label’never varies. 
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DEWAR’S SCOTCH WHISKY 
% Like an 
old friend 
-1t never 
varies 


THe" Distilled, blended and swe queen's AWARD 
ie bottled in Scotland TO INDUSTRY 1966 





Dewar’s have distributors or agents in most parts of 
the world, who can arrange to deliver a gift of “‘White 
Label” to your friends overseas. Please ask your local 
distributor for a quotation or, in case of difficulty, write 
to: John Dewar & Sons Ltd, Dewar House, Haymarket, 
London SW't, England, 








This trip to America on the superliners of the Italian Line will be an unforgettable experience... and it will cost you less than you would imagine. 


Here are 5 reasons to travel with us 


The ‘‘Sunshine Route’’... you travel under the 
warmth of sunny skies... and America greets you 
at the end of an enchanting vacation. 

The ‘‘joie de vivre’’... days spent in complete re- 
laxation, good company and outdoor activities... 
living in a stimulating and cordial atmosphere. 


The best of Italian and international cuisine... 
capable of gratifying the most demanding of tastes. 
The impeccable service... will anticipate your 
every wish and leave nothing to be desired. 

The inexpensiveness... Italian Line compares fa- 
vourably with all other means of transportation; 


in addition gives you a practically limitless luggage 

allowance and offers you unparalleled comfort 

while you travel. 

Minimum Fares to New York (Leonardo 

and Colombo): 1st Class $ 466 - Cabin Class 
$ 354 - Tourist Class $ 309 








Italian Line from the Mediterranean to the Ame- 
ricas: 

North America - Express Service: s/s Michelangelo 
and Raffaello - Line service (along cruising itine- 
raries): s/s C. Colombo and Leonardo da Vinci. 
South America - m/v Giulio Cesare and Augustus. 
Central America and the Pacific - m/v Donizetti, 
Verdi and Rossini. Principal ports of call: Genoa - 
Cannes - Naples - Trieste - Venice - Palermo - Messi- 
na - Piraeus - Gibraltar - Barcelona - Malaga - Lisbon. 


Italian Line 


A great seafaring tradition 
at your service! 


% Reductions for return and excursion trips. For further details and for information on our sea-air combinations for the U.S.A. see your Travel Agent 


or any of the Italian Line Agents throughout Europe. 
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James Burrough’s stroke of genius 


How one man’s fine palate made Beefeater today’s top London export gin... 
sipped, savoured and cherished from Tenerife to Tahiti 


Like all the best ideas in the world, the recipe for 
Beefeater was the creation of one man. James 
Burrough. 


In the-blaze of his inspiration one autumn 
over a hundred years ago, he committed his 
remarkable new recipe for gin to the pages of a 
small leather-bound book—a book we mention 
with quiet veneration for Beefeater is still made 
the same way today. 


James Burrough’s recipe demanded and still 
demands ingredients of the noblest and the rarest 
kind. Ripe junipers from the high Italian slopes. 
Plump oranges from the valleys of Seville. Angelica 
from Belgium. And finest Coriander from the 
English county of Essex. All these are subtly 
blended with a host of delicate herbs and spices 
gathered in the remotest corners of the world. 
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But a gin does not achieve greatness with 
ingredients alone. First there’s the crystal-clear 
spring water that James Burrough stipulated so 
strictly for his new gin. Then the pure London 
spirit, clear and clean so that not a trace of alien 
flavour disturbs the final delicate taste. 


That’s why we still insist that Beefeater be 
distilled no less i i 
beaten copper stills in which the finest gin has 
always been prepared (incomparable even today). 
And at every stage, the sharp-eyed stillman 
patiently watches, sampling with constant care 
to ensure the utter perfection of the distillation. 


As for the final blend, the secret formula has 
been carefully guarded in the Burrough family 
these many generations. Today it is known only 
to six staunchly silent men. 


And as you sip your glass of Beefeater, it is 
pleasing to reflect that the subtly dry, enticingly 
light taste is the same as that which so enthralled 
James Burrough over a century ago. Today you'll 
find Beefeater quietly but persuasively presiding 
over occasions everywhere, bringing together places 
as diverse as Tenerife and Tahiti. 


But isn’t it time you tried the gin with a 


stroke of genius? 


BEEFEATER GIN 


distilled from pure grain London spirit by the 
Burrough family for over a century 
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Don’t miss Elmo’s great line 
of cinematographic equip- 
ment at the year’s biggest 
photographic show — the 
1966 Photokina at Koln, 
West Germany, October 1 
through 9. Cameras, pro-. 
jectors, brand new equip- 
ments never before display- 
ed anywhere. 

lf you’re at all interested in 
photography, you can’t af- 
ford to miss Photokina 1966. 
And if your area of photogra- 
phic specialization is cinema- 
tography, you can’t afford to 
miss Elmo’s spectacular dis- 
play. (Your visit to Elmo's 
booth No. 2 at Hall No. 10 
is cordially welcomed.) 


WORLD'S FINEST CINEMATIC EQUIPMENT 


ETL.MoO 


.Nagoya, Japan 


6 Now advertisers can choose : 

between covering the world 

through LIFE International.... 

or selecting a particular market 
with one of its 

ten regional editions. 


LIFE Asia for instance— 
reaching one of the world’s 
important, growing markets. 


STEREOPHONIC LISTENING 
PLEASURE AT ITS BRILLIANT BEST 
_FROM WORLD FAMOUS AKAI! 


MODEL M-8 STEREO/MONO TAPE RECORDER 

The Akai M-8 brings you ‘‘Vertical Stereo”’ designed to eliminate the 
annoying ‘“‘hollow middle” often found in stereo sound separation. 
This 4-track, 4-speed self-contained stereo recording and playback 
system features Akai’s cross field head for brilliant recording even 
at 1-7/8 ips, and provides a special bias for FM multiplex recording. 
With a 25 to 25,000 cps frequency response range, the M-8 has 
the additional advantages of automatic shut off—sound on sound 
recording—instant stop control and others. 


Model X-300 10-1/2” REEL STUDIO TYPE STEREO TAPE RECORDER 
One of the best among Akai’s tape recorders. Besides the 10-1/2” reel feature, this 4-track 
stereo monaural recording and playback recorder also has the specially designed Cross Field 
“ Head permitting wide frequency response of 30 to 24,000 cps 
at 7-1/2 ips. Actually, there are three more heads for erasing, 
recording and playback/monitor. There are no belts, as this 
recorder has the direct driven capstan and the newly designed 
outrotor motor. 50 watts all transistorized solid state amplifier 
is included. 
Other features are sound over sound, automatic stop and shut 
off and automatic tape lifter mechanisms .as well as special 
90 kc biased for recording of FM multiplex. 
See ‘ This excellent tape recorder can be enjoyed by either profes- 
Model X-300 sionals or amateurs. 
Model X-355 SOLID STATE PROFESSIONAL STEREOPHONIC 
TAPE RECORDER 
This is the most versatile stereo tape recorder on today’s audio 
market! Featuring Akai’s fantastic cross field head coupled with 
a 50-watt music power output amplifier, this 4-track, 4-speed 
professional set brings you the advantages of 3 separate motors, 
1014 inch reel capacity, Reverse-A-Matic, Repeat-O-Matic, auto- 
matic shut off, push button operation, remote control, sound on 
sound and sound with sound recording and a host of other 
features. Built-in speakers provide sound reproduction clarity 
which must be heard to be appreciated! 


AKAI 


TAPE RECORDER 


Service and maintenance facilities are available in the U.S.A. Write 
to us fora list of Akai Service Shops. AKAl TAPE RECORDERS are 
also available at the Far East Exchange of US Army and Air Forces, 
and the Navy Exchange. Write your name and address and return 
with this coupon. We will send you a free brochure. 


fy AKAI TRADING CO., LTD. /AKAI ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 
Ohta-ku, Tokyo, Japan 





Food is higher, cash is scarcer, 
the stock market has the shakes 


MONEY TROUBLES 


Vol. 41,No.6 Sept. 19, 1966 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































FATTER TAB. The bundle of 
groceries checked out last week 
(right) cost $25.96. A year ago, 
according to national averages 
compiled by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, this bundle would 
have cost only $25.05. In some 
items the proportion of increase 
was even higher. A can of tuna 
fish was up from 31.9¢ to 36.4¢. 
A package of dried beans rose 
from 17.2¢ to 20¢. Big jumps 
were made by dairy products (up 
54%4% over last year) and meat, 
fish and poultry (up 714%). That 
49¢-lb. fryer chicken is up 5%. 
That pound of bacon is up from 
86.5¢ to 96¢. Those half-gallon 
containers of milk are up from 
46.8¢ to 49.3¢. Some parts of the 
U.S. have experienced price rises 
far above the national averages. 
In Denver milk is up 9%, and in 
Washington the price of corn, 
which has been affected by a se- 
vere Eastern drought, has al- 
most doubled. Onions are the 
only item on the counter that 
cost less: down to 14.7¢ per 
pound from 15.1¢ a year ago. 









































IN RICH AMERICA 


Supermarket check-out counters have never been places of 
undiluted joy, and last week U.S. shoppers who queued up 
at them looked glummer and glummer. The reason was 
that food prices, almost stable for six years, were jump- 
ing upward. And food was only one of the areas affected by 
an inflationary surge that was raising the cost of just about 
everything from haircuts to taxi rides to money itself. 
Everyone could agree that inflation has been brought on 
by the booming U.S. economy, by government expendi- 
tures on Vietnam and Great Society programs, by the spi- 
raling cost of labor and by industry’s desire to spend 
more and more for new plants and equipment. In essence, 
prosperity has created more and more demand for availa- 
ble goods and services, pushing prices up and diminishing 


the dollar’s buying power. But there was little agreement 
on a remedy, or indeed on how serious the problem really 
is. President Johnson has avoided tax hikes and relied in- 
stead on increases in interest rates. As a result, money is so 
tight that home buyers, for example, are having to pay up 
to 7% to get a mortgage. As concern mounted that tight 
money might chill the economy too rapidly, former Presi- 
dent Truman warned that it could lead to a “‘serious de- 
pression.” Indeed, this very apprehension helped beat the 
stock market down to its lowest level in almost three 
years. At week’s end, the President was reported consider- 
ing repealing the 7% tax credit allowed business on capital 
investments, which would add $2 billion to business taxes 
and take some steam out of soaring capital expansion. 
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A DASH OF BITTERS—BUT NO RECESSION 





WORRIED INVESTORS. Tape watchers at a Chi- 
cago brokerage house, apprehensive as stocks sag, 
try to predict when the market will bottom out. 






HOOVER 
ELECTED 


ROOSEVELT 
INAUGURATED 


by WALTER W. HELLER 


The author of the following analysis 
is one of the nation’s leading econo- 
mists. He has served as chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers under both John F. Kennedy 
and Lyndon Johnson, and has written 
many books on economics, including 
the forthcoming New Dimensions of 
Political Economy. 


What is the condition of the economy 
today? 


We're in a strange situation. Income, 
jobs and profits are up—way up. Yet 
Wall Street and our economic spirits 
are down. Why? Are we heading for 
a crash? Or a runaway inflation? No 
such thing. But people are uneasy 
about rising prices, rising wage costs 
and the high interest rate. And they 
have reason to be. But before we see 
why—and what’s to be done about it 
—let’s keep in mind that the optimist 
has a lot to go on. 

After 54 years of expansion there’s 
still no recession in sight. Consum- 
ers are prosperous and in a buying 
mood; business is still boosting its 
spending on plants and equipment; 
government budgets are booming. 

The U.S. economy leads the world 


HITLER 


INVADES POLAND 


today not just in total output but in 
real rate of growth. Even with the 
costly war in Vietnam, piled on top 
of an economy that was already close 
to full employment, consumer prices 
have been moving up at a rate of lit- 
tle more than 3% per year—a price 
record most countries view with envy. 

Our productive capacity is so vast 
—and we are increasing it so fast by 
new investment, new technology and 
newly trained manpower—that runa- 
way inflation simply isn’t in the cards. 

But the realist, let alone the pessi- 
mist, adds a few dashes of bitters: 

The costs of Vietnam are increas- 
ing, pumping new purchasing power 
into the economy and pulling prices 
up. At the same time, costs are likely 
to be pushed up if the big wage ne- 
gotiations of the next 12 months wind 
up with annual pay increases in the 
5% range of the recent airlines set- 
tlement. Tight money is boosting in- 
terest rates to levels we haven’t seen 
since the boom of the ’20s and the 
bust of the ’30s. 


How did we get into this situation 
when we were doing so well last year? 


Under the refreshing breeze of tax 
cuts we were enjoying high and stable 
prosperity until about the middle of 
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NOW IN SIGHT 


last year. And then the hot winds of 
Vietnam began to blow in our econ- 
omy, and our economic discomfort 
index has been rising ever since. 

Look at these facts: Since mid- 
1965, Vietnam has added about $10 
thousand million to our annual mili- 
tary budget. As Vietnam funds and 
contracts are injected into the econ- 
omy, putting more money in the 
hands of contractors and wage earn- 
ers, a lot of business and consumer 
spending is being touched off. Viet- 
nam now accounts for about $20 to 
$25 thousand million of total demand 
in the U.S. economy. Feeding that 
much more demand into an economy 
already near full employment was a 
little more than it could take. Not a 
lot. But enough to overheat it. Peo- 
ple have more money to spend—and 
they want to spend it, raising the de- 
mand for goods. But the supply of 
goods cannot quite keep up with the 
demand, so prices rise. You might 
say we ‘‘had a good thing going.” 
And now our trouble is we have too 
much of a good thing. 


How does this affect us? 


Our consumer dollar won’t go as far. 
Goods and services that cost us a dol- 
lar a year ago now cost a dollar and 
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three cents. For food, it’s a dollar 
and four cents. Remember, these are 
averages for ail goods and services. 

People who are trying to sell or 
buy homes are feeling the pinch of 
tight money, and new housing starts 
have dropped by a third in the last 
six months. 

Raising money to start new busi- 
nesses—the lifeblood of our com- 
petitive system—is getting harder. 
When banks are squeezed for funds, 
they naturally take care of their old 
customers first. 

Cities and towns and school dis- 
tricts are paying big premiums for 
borrowed money. For example, last 
month New York had to pay 50% 
more interest for borrowed money 
than it had 15 months earlier. 


How does this affect the stockmarket? 


As stockholders we have seen stock 
prices tumble by about 20% since 
January. Or let us put it another 
way: Seven months ago, people were 
willing to pay, on the average, rough- 
ly $17.50 for each dollar of annual 
corporate profits. Today they are 
willing to pay only about $14. So 
even though the profits flow has 
doubled in five years, and will be 
10% higher this year than last, the 
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THE LONG VIEW. The Dow 
Jones Average of 30 industrial 
stocks had been mostly up, up, 
up since the 1930s, as shown on 
this chart. After a peak of almost 
1,000 in February, by last week it 
had dropped 23% to below 770. 
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LAUNCHES 
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HOPEFUL BULL AND 


A FORLORN BEAR; 


ECONOMY conrtinuep 


market just isn’t impressed. What’s 
wrong? 

First, those juicy interest rates are 
siphoning money out of the stock 
market. Second, many people fear 
that the bigger wage boosts—and 
temporary tax boosts—will put a 
squeeze on profits. Third, some peo- 
ple mistakenly think there’s a reces- 
sion just around the corner. Fourth 
—and worst of all—there’s uncer- 
tainty about the future, the sworn 
enemy of the bulls and the old friend 
of the bears. However, I expect the 
tone to improve as soon as the mar- 
ket recognizes that there is no reces- 
sion in sight and that there is great 
growth ahead. 


How dangerous is our present eco- 
nomic situation? 


I wouldn’t call it dangerous today. 
In fact, the mild inflation and mon- 
ey squeeze we’ve had so far have 
not been too high a price to pay 
for a doubling of profits, eight mil- 
lion new jobs, a growth of one third 
in our nation’s total output, and a 
rise of one fifth in real income per 
capita in this country—all this since 
early 1961 when our economic up- 
swing started. 

But that’s not the same thing as 
saying that there’s no danger ahead. 
We could get into real economic 
trouble if Vietnam and other budg- 
et costs continue to rise rapidly and 
no further steps are taken to cool 
off the economy or ease the squeeze 
on money. 

If our prices keep rising at 3% 
and then some per year, they will 
find their way into higher wages and 
costs—and if that, in turn, raises 
prices, then we will be in a price- 
wage spiral. Obviously this would 
weaken our competitive situation 
abroad and unbalance our economy 
at home. It could cut down the stand- 
ard of living of people on pensions 
and other fixed incomes. It would 
erode savings. 

Interest rates at 6% plus are a 
good first line of defense against in- 
flation. But if long continued, they 
will fasten a burden of fixed obliga- 
tions on the economy that could mag- 
nify any slowdown or recession. Any 
excesses that develop in the economy 
now will make our post-Vietnam ad- 
iustment that much harder. 


Should government intervene and, if 
so, how? 


The government already has been in- 
tervening. Check the list of its efforts 
to curb inflation: it has reversed some 
excise tax cuts (autos and telephones), 
speeded up income taxes and tight- 
ened money. It has made both open 
and behind-the-scenes appeals for vol- 
untary restraint on prices, wages and 
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STILL BULLISH. Harold L. Bache, 
board chairman of Bache & Co., con- 
cedes that the stock market—seen at 
right as it roared happily upward last 
Christmas—got too high. But now, he 
says, there is ‘‘a fabulous opportuni- oy 3 
ty to pick up some good bargains.” be es 
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investments in plants and equipment. 
It has made various efforts to break or 
ease supply bottlenecks in the econo- 
my by, among other things, easing 
import restrictions of materials in 
short supply in this country. But all 
of this is not enough to cope with the 
demands and cost-push pressures that 
lie ahead of us. 

We do need action on the tax and 
budget front. It surprises most people 
to learn that in terms of the federal 
budget—the so-called ‘‘national in- 
come accounts”’ (NIA) that embraces 
Social Security and other trust ac- 
counts, as well as regular spending— 
we ran a $3 billion surplus (at annual 
rates) in the first half of 1966. That 
means that the government was pull- 
ing $3 billion more out of the econo- 
my than it was putting back in—and 
this is just what the doctor would be 
inclined to order to reduce inflation- 
ary fever. 

But expenditures are now ina steep 
climb. They rose from an annual rate 
of $120.5 billion in the second quar- 
ter of last year to $137 billion in the 
second quarter of this year. 

The relentless rise in Vietnam costs, 
plus the actions of a high-stepping 
Congress in appropriating new mon- 
ey for civilian programs, is boosting 
this year’s budget some $7 billion over 
President Johnson’s January budget 
estimate. This is almost sure to push 
our federal budget (on an NIA basis) 


back into deficit in the second half 
of this year—unless the President 
swings into action to change our fis- 
cal course. 

The NIA budget has no business 
being in deficit in an overheated econ- 
omy. Fiscal policy won’t be doing its 
job unless we now take steps to main- 
tain a budget surplus to drain excess 
purchasing power out of the economy 
in order to fight inflation. Most of 
this has to come through temporary 
income-tax increases—increases that 
can relieve the excess pressures on the 
economy today and then be quickly 
removed to help ease the transition 
after Vietnam. 

Beyond tax action, Congress will 
also have to prune back or postpone 
some of its proposed low-priority ex- 
penditures. Our economy is powerful 
enough to afford both guns and but- 
ter. But it doesn’t follow that we can 
afford both guns and fat. 


_NOW BEARISH. Edmond duPont (at 
right), senior partner of Francis I. 
duPont and Company, feels that re- 


cent selling climaxes, such as the 


last week that created this pile of de- 


bris on the stock-exchange floor, 


. “the beginning phase of a recession.” 
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L.B.J. REACHES QUT (OUCH!) TC 


Photographed by 
BILL EPPRIDGE 


Already the presidential hand was so sore 
its Owner winced in pain, and the queue 
of eager handshakers seemed to stretch 
on forever. But bring °em on! Lyndon B. 
Johnson was back on the hustings and en- 
joying every exquisitely painful moment of 
it. Officially, the swift weekend excursion 


through New England was designated 
‘“‘nonpolitical” and indeed it included such 
state business as dedicating a hospital and 
meeting with Canada’s Prime Minister 
Pearson. But although there were nearly 
as many prominent Republicans as Demo- 
crats in the entourage—with even a birth- 


RALLY HIS CONSENSUS 


day party for one G.O.P. senator aboard 
the President’s personal jetliner (p. /8)— 
the trip was vitally significant to Demo- 
crats facing fall elections. This was L.B.J.’s 
initial foray in a campaign to reverse the 
polls which show his popularity on the 
wane. The President patently was out to 


“‘press the flesh” and get himself plugged 
back in with the populace, and he was 
visibly buoyed by the whole experience. 
Crowds everywhere cheered the Johnsons 
and joined in singing ‘‘Hello Lyndon.” 
Johnson responded with speeches far live- 
lier and more effective than usual, while 





HIGH COST OF HANDSHAKING. Ex- 
changing greetings with an enthusi- 
astic crowd at Manchester, N.H. air- 
port, President Johnson yelps as an 
admirer squeezes too hard on a hand 
tender from two days of shaking. 


defending his most controversial policy, 
the prosecution of the war in Vietnam. 
When it was all over, Johnson enthused: 
‘This is what every officeholder should do, 
to remind himself where the power is in this 
country.” He promised to try to visit all 
50 states, “‘before the leaves turn brown.” 
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FLYING WHITE HOUSE. The presi- 
dential party boards Air Force One, 
the plane which bears the President’s 
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and Moscow. Along with two back- 
up planes, its communications facili- 
ties equal those in real White House. 


sea]. A Boeing 707 manned by a select 
Air Force crew, the plane once set 
15 speed records between Washington 











Senator Aiken (bottom) while his fel- 
low senators applaud and L.B.J. sings 
Happy Birthday over the intercom. 


picture) which is transformed by a 
paper candle into a 74th birthday cake 


(far right) lunches with other work- 
presented to Vermont’s Republican 


POLITICS ALOFT. In his bustling air- 
ing passengers. On opposite page the 


borne office Johnson talks to New 
York congressmen while Lady Bird First Lady samples coffee cake (center 
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KENNEDY ON BOARD. In the cab- 
in of Air Force One, Senator Bob 
Kennedy draws on a cigar and chats 


with Johnson’s press secretary, Bill 
Moyers. He and Senator Jacob Javits 
boarded Air Force One at Syracuse. 

























WHISTLE-STOPPING 
ABOARD THE FLYING 
WHITE HOUSE 


hy RICHARD B. STOLLEY 


ON AIR FORCE ONE 
he modern version of the old- 
time presidential Pullman car is a 
sleek Boeing 707 jet, its polished 
fuselage bearing the presidential 
seal and its tail the number 26000. 
Its elite flight crew works in a 
cockpit equipped with special nav- 
igation gear not yet standard on 
commercial airliners. Behind the 
cockpit is a massive communica- 
tions console manned by an officer 
cleared for top secret. At his elbow 
is a teletype for classified messages 
—sometimes in code—from the 
Situation Room in the White 
House. The teletype can be hooked 
in to the “‘hot line’? to Moscow. 
Next comes a big galley which 
is designed for gourmet meals but 
chiefly turns out the tuna salad and 
cream cheese sandwiches President 
Johnson prefers when he is travel- 
ing. Behind the galley is a com- 
partment for Secret Service agents, 
secretaries and medical corpsmen. 
The latter are under the command 
of the presidential physician, Dr. 
George Burkley, who is never 
more than a few feet from John- 
son. Two large medical kits are al- 
ways beside the doctor. 
The main compartment is dec- 


orated in soft green. For safety 
reasons, the seats face the tail. 
Here the dozen or so White House 
staffers who accompany the Presi- 
dent on any trip ride—and work. 
The area has tables and three elec- 
tric typewriters, one with large 
“‘reading’’ type for the speech texts. 

The President’s private cabin, 
set off by a walnut and plastic par- 
tition, begins about halfway back 
in Air Force One. The rows of 
windows on either side are usually 
shuttered because Johnson’s eyes 
are bothered by glare. Carpeted 
and upholstered in rich greens and 
gold, the cabin is dominated by 
two huge swivel chairs, each with 
a push-button console that can 
connect the President by secure 
phone with any U.S. installation 
in the world. From his chair, Lyn- 
don Johnson can call a committee 
chairman on the Hill—or order a 
nuclear attack. (Nearby always is 
a lieutenant colonel with the codes 
necessary for sending SAC bomb- 
ers and missiles into action.) 

Behind a sliding wooden wall 
are two king-sized single beds, 
rigged with oxygen outlets and 
covered with blue-green blankets 
bearing—as do the matchboxes, 
napkins, playing cards and prac- 
tically everything else on the plane 
—the words ‘‘Air Force One.” On 
one bed is a pair of light-green 
pajamas with a handkerchief 
tucked neatly into the pocket. 
Johnson prefers to nap in pajamas. 

At the rear of the plane sit 
L.B.J.’s personal secretaries and 
more Secret Service agents. 


A: precisely 12:15 on Friday aft- 
ernoon, a couple of weekends ago, 
Lyndon Johnson climbed onto 
Air Force One. To save time, 
the engines on the opposite side 
from the door to his cabin had 
been started even before he 
reached the airport. The moment 
he stepped aboard, the huge jet 
began taxiing out for takeoff— 
followed as always by fire trucks 
and an ambulance—and all other 
planes were ordered out of the 
area. Air Force One was swiftly 


CONTINUED 


‘AREN'T THEY INTERESTED 
IN THE NATION’S PROBLEMS?’ 


AIR FORCE ONE continueo 


airborne for Buffalo, the first stop. 

In his big chair, Lyndon John- 
son presided over a crowd of New 
York congressmen, some of them 
Republicans since this was billed 
as a nonpolitical trip. One repre- 
sentative nudged another: “‘Going 
home in style, eh, John?” 

Johnson was a jovial host, en- 
couraging his guests to inspect the 
handshaking calluses on his fin- 
gers. He startled one passenger 
whom he did not recognize by 
stopping him in the aisle, stick- 
ing out his hand and saying, “‘I’m 
Lyndon Johnson.” 


The reai test of a President’s pop- 
ularity,’” Johnson once told a 
friend, “‘is who wants to be there 
when he gets off the plane.” A 
sizable knot of VIPs awaited him 
at Buffalo—among them Gover- 
nor Nelson Rockefeller. Gover- 
nors are customarily invited on 
presidential visits to their states, 
but Rockefeller, who faces a tough 
election this fall, had specifically 
asked to be included on this one. 





SPADEWORK. After bragging about 
his record on behalf of conservation, 
the President smilingly receives gift 
of a shovel at Burlington, Vermont. 
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To the dismay of many New York 
State Democrats, the governor 
rarely left the President’s side. 

At Syracuse, the second stop, 
New York Senators Jacob Javits 
and Robert Kennedy came aboard. 
They had been delayed by a cru- 
cial Senate vote, and Johnson had 
ordered them flown in by a presi- 
dential Jetstar. Bobby had waited 
discreetly in a car until the Presi- 
dent finished speaking at the Syra- 
cuse rally, but got wild applause 
when he walked to the platform. 
He looked vaguely uncomforta- 
ble, as he always does around Lyn- 
don Johnson, and he was desper- 
ately in need of a haircut. 

The President is an acutely ob- 
servant and curious air passenger. 
“If we lift the nose 15°,” one of 
the crew said, “‘we can expect a 
call from back there wanting to 
know what’s going on.” 

After Buffalo the flights were 
short, and the tempo of activity 
of the White House staff quick- 
ened. Chief Presidential Assistant 
Bill Moyers, lunching on one fried 
shrimp and a potato chip, rewrote 
speeches for Johnson’s approval. 

As secretaries clattered away 
on the typewriters, another staff 
member, Sherwin Markman, made 
a check on motorcade arrange- 
ments by radio with his ‘‘advance 
men” at the next airport. The 
bullet-proof presidential limousine 
was flown ahead to each stop. 

Staying on schedule was the re- 
sponsibility of Special Assistant 
Marvin Watson. ‘‘Tell the good 
captain to lay the kerosene into 
this thing,”’ he ordered as the plane 
shrieked down the runway at Syra- 
cuse. ‘‘We’re 17 minutes late.”’ 

The President lounged in his 
cabin, watching his speech on col- 
or television from Syracuse. At 
the next stop, he told Moyers, he 
wanted shorter sentences and para- 
graphs. It was Ellenville, a resort 
town in the Catskills where he 
dedicated a hospital and gave 
Democratic Representative Joe 
Resnick some much-needed ex- 
posure. Resnick, a freshman who 
rode the Johnson landslide in 1964, 
is up against a formidable oppo- 
nent and a 2-1 Republican regis- 
tration. By nightfall more than 
100,000 persons in his district had 
seen Resnick and his pretty wife, 
Ruth, together with the Johnsons. 
':, The President’s speeches on this 
tour followed a carefully plotted 
pattern. First he talked domestic 
issues: in Buffalo, water pollution; 
in Syracuse, cities; in Ellenville, 


health; at the University of Rhode 
Island, the responsibilities of Ne- 
groes (““The Molotov cocktail de- 
stroys far more than the police car 
or pawnshop. It destroys the basis 
for civil peace and social prog- 
ress”). In Manchester, N.H., he 
returned to the subject of Vietnam, 
the 38th major speech in which he 
has counseled patience and forti- 
tude. For Lewiston, Maine, he 
wanted to “pull the trip together,”’ 
to put in perspective all he had 
been saying at earlier stops. ‘“But 
that won’t interest Lewiston,” an 
aide objected. ‘““They’re interested 
in the country’s problems, aren’t 
they?” Johnson rumbled, dictat- 
ing more changes. 

On Saturday evening Johnson 
and his party went aboard the USS 
Northampton to steam the 205 
miles from Portland to Campo- 
bello Island. It was the first night 
Johnson had spent at sea as Presi- 
dent. Next afternoon he was off 
to meet Canadian Prime Minister 
Lester Pearson for lunch, then re- 
boarded Air Force One at Dow 
Air Force Base in Maine. Soon the 
presidential plane was streaking 
at 26,000 feet above the clouds to- 
ward Washington. Inside, the Pres- 
ident climbed into bed, turned out 
the lights and slept. Exhausted 
Secret Service agents, their shoes 
still coated with the dust of Cam- 
pobello, slumped in their seats. 
Two corpsmen played pinochle, 
and a passenger leafed through a 
paperback he had found in the 
plane’s magazine rack: Night of 
Camp David. (‘‘What would hap- 
pen if the President of the U.S.A. 
went Stark Raving Mad?’’) 


The evening was hot and mug- 
gy, stifling after the cool Canadi- 
an air, as the big jet settled gently 
onto the runway at Andrews AFB. 
Johnson, looking rumpled and 
sleepy, walked from the plane to 
a waiting helicopter. The staff scat- 
tered for home. To clear up a final 
detail, Bill Moyers called one of 
his aides on the radio in his limou- 
sine. ‘‘Carpet?’’ he began, using 
the White House signals, ‘“‘this 
is Welcome.” The war codes were 
returned to the White House Sit- 
uation Room. And Air Force One 
was towed back into a giant hang- 
ar, where it is kept under armed 
guard until the next trip. 


THE SUMMING UP. In square of 
Lewiston, Me., he surveys U.S. aims. 
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Another 


Before trouble started, DeGaulle 
(above) shook hands with some of 


Many French Somalis who want in- theless cheered De Gaulle because who can and would grant the freedom 
dependence, like those above, never- they believe he is the only Frenchman their hastily lettered banners demand. 





President Goes on a Long Tour 


the Djibouti residents who turned out 
to see him. Riot victims (below) lie 


on street behind army troops, who 
cleared square for De Gaulle speech. 


ea 
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When Charles de Gaulle goes trav- 
eling, his appearances, though no 
less political than those of Lyndon 
Johnson, take on more the air of a 
royal progress with the towering 
central figure regally ignoring the 
rumblings of the rabble, greeting 
kings as equals and loftily advising 
other nations on the conduct of 
their affairs. So it was last month 
as De Gaulle set out on a 19-day, 
27,000-mile, globe-girdling flight 
with stops confined almost entire- 
ly to French and ex-French soil. 
First stop was Djibouti, capital of 
French Somaliland, last remaining 
French territory in Africa. This lit- 
tle chip on Africa’s eastern shoul- 
der is hot, poor and dusty but stra- 
tegically valuable to France, espe- 
cially with Britain pulling out of 
Aden just across the Red Sea, and 
to Ethiopia, which depends heav- 
ily on Djibouti’s port facilities. 
Though 75% of its people voted 


to remain French in a 1958 referen- 
dum, some still favor independ- 
ence. Both factions turned out to 
cheer De Gaulle, fell to fighting 
among themselves and united to 
fight police, French troops and 
Foreign Legionnaires trying to re- 
store order. The next day security 
forces had to clear Djibouti’s main 
square, where De Gaulle was to 
speak, with tear gas and concus- 
sion grenades. Le Grand Charles 
spoke instead to the Territorial 
Assembly in its hall. ‘“The sort of 
thing we have just witnessed,”’ he 
remarked, “‘hardly suffices to es- 
tablish the democratic will of the 
French citizens who live here.” 
Many of the Somalis he referred 
to as French citizens remained dis- 
gruntled as De Gaulle temporari- 
ly abandoned his American-built 
DC-8 to fly to Addis Ababa in an 
all-French Caravelle, leaving be- 
hind him two dead and 60 injured. 





DE GAULLE continueo 


Kingly pomp and ceremony 


De Gaulle is-a connoisseur of 
pomp and his long-time friend 
Haille Selassie provided plenty. 
Emperor and president entered the 
capital in a red, gold-trimmed 
coach drawn by six white Lipiz- 
zaners to a palace guarded by two 
cheetahs for a state dinner for 
1,500, with fireworks. Among the 
throngs who greeted De Gaulle 
were state employes who had been 
given the day off and reportedly 
threatened with fines for non-at- 
tendance. The Ethiopian papers 
did not mention the Djibouti riots. 
Selassie hailed French aid to Ethi- 
opia and De Gaulle hinted at 
French help for a new railroad, a 
pet Selassie project which some 
foreign advisers view dimly. De 
Gaulle also indicated he felt backed 
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by Ethiopia in his opposition to 
U.S. policies in Vietnam. Soon aft- 
er he spoke, French ships reached 
Toulon with remains of 337 French 
soldiers fallen in Indochina. Re- 
turning to Djibouti (where many 
Somalis turned their backs on him) 
for his DC-8, De Gaulle flew to 
Pnompenh for a ceremonial wel- 
come from Cambodia’s chief of 
state Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
and a 35-minute chat with Nguyen 
Thuong, chief of North Vietnam’s 
diplomatic mission to Cambodia. 
Next day De Gaulle told 100,000 
cheering Cambodians that the U.S. 
must withdraw its troops from Vi- 
etnam before peace can come. Then 
on to the South Pacific where the 
general expected to see a nuclear 
device tested for his force de frappe. 


Selassie and De Gaulle, once fellow 
exiles in London, rode from airport in 


Neuyen Thuong (right), newly-ar- 
rived chief of North Vietnamese dele- 


a Rolls-Royce, changed to a gilded 
imperial carriage at city’s outskirts. 


gation in Cambodia, looked pleased 
after 35-minute talk with De Gaulle. 





There’s a world of living in Martini Vermouth 





HERE, THERE, EVERYWHERE, TO ENJOY NOW, THEN OR LATER, A GLASS OF MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS! 


There’s a world of living in Martini Vermouth 






UAPIURE AN ENCHANTING MOMENT IN THIS WORLD OF LIVING, IN A GLASS OF MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS ! 


There’s a world of living in Martini Vermouth 
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A CHOICE OF CAREFULLY SELECTED WINES AND HAND PICKED HERBS, BLENDED FOR YOUR PLEASURE: A MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS ! 
IN THE U.S. IT’S MARTINI & ROSSI, IN THE REST OF THE WORLD IT’S SIMPLY MARTINI, WHEREVER YOU ARE, IT’S THE SAME SUPERB VERMOUTH. 


“Vermouth on the rocks... LLWUIRaiy) ... Superb!’ 
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overshadowed his age 
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hree times larger than 
life, the huge head dominates the museum gallery. Visitors 
instinctively veer toward it and begin circling, to take in the 
shifting expressions—irony, hauteur, resolution, contempt 
and magnanimity—flashing successively from every facet of 





the marble. And always, from any angle, there is the sense 
of that withering intelligence that at once grasped every- 
thing and anticipated everything—even, perhaps, his own 
death. To his contemporaries, Julius Caesar was a mysteri- 
ous. complex and contradictory human being who delighted, 
terrified and mesmerized them. He is best remembered as a 
great military leader, and justly so. But he was also a bon 
vivant, an adventurer, a spellbinding orator, a superb writ- 
er and also a political genius—but a flawed genius. The cru- 
cial problem of his time, which his own drives helped cre- 
ate, was beyond even his extraordinary powers to solve. 


ULIUS 
CAESAR 


First Century A.D. portrait of 


Caesar in Naples’ Museo Nazionale 





























MAGICIAN 
IN ARMOFR 
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Caesar portrayed around 30 B.C. 


CAMPOSANTO, PISA 
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Caesar in his general’s uniform 
MUSEI CAPITOLINI, ROME 


Julius Caesar was a middle-aged poli- 
tician and an amateur at war when he 
began his military career. He had had 
the usual basic training of every well- 
born Roman. But not until he took 
his command in Gaul in 58 B.C., 
when he was 43, did he begin the climb 
that would lift him into the small cir- 
cle of immortal commanders—Alex- 
ander, Hannibal, Napoleon. 

Caesar was not a theorist about 
war. He was the complete man of 
action, with a rare ability to make 
the right decisions on the spur of 
the moment. In his great battles, at 
Alesia in Gaul, Pharsalus in Greece, 
Thapsus in Africa, Munda in Spain, 
he showed an uncanny ability to read 
the enemy’s mind and strike where 
he was weakest. In battle he was a 
magician in armor, a leader whose 
flashing eyes and scarlet cloak seemed 
to be everywhere at once, instilling 
his soldiers with the certainty of vic- 
tory—as Luigi Barzini tells in his ar- 
ticle starting on page 40. 

Caesar’s military trump card was 
speed. For all the professionalism of 
the well-drilled legions—whose skills 
are illustrated on the following pages 
—it was still a major project to move 
a legion quickly, with its cumber- 
some baggage train. Caesar in his 
memoirs continually grumbles about 
these “‘impedimenta.”’ Yet he repeat- 
edly covered ground at a pace that 
left his enemies gasping. In Gaul, 
when he learned of a revolt in the 
north, he moved so fast that one tribe 
surrendered without a blow. To join 
his legions for his first campaign in 
Gaul, he reached Geneva from Rome 
in eight days, galloping at the fan- 
tastic rate of 85 miles a day. 


LL. most dramatic instance of 


his speed was his race down the coast 
of Italy in 49 B.C. to catch his great- 
est rival, Pompey. Pompey managed 
to slip across to Greece, but Caesar, 
taking the big gamble that Pompey 
would not return to Italy, dashed 
over to Spain, subdued one of Pom- 
pey’s armies there, rushed back to 
Italy and was on Pompey’s trail again 
before Pompey knew what had hap- 
pened. “Fellow soldiers,” said Caesar 
as he embarked for Greece, “‘neither 
winter nor the delay of our comrades 
... shall check my onset. I consider 
speed the best substitute. . . . Let 
us go while Pompey thinks I am in 
winter quarters . . . the most po- 
tent thing in war is the unexpected.” 
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camp under construction. _ The sur- 
rounding trench and palisaded ram 
part (upper left) are well underway 3 a 





gage mules. A fema 
is being turned away; she has to sleep 
outside the camp Inside, tents are 
_ going up—litile ones for the men, big 
ones for the centurions—all laid out 
alonga neat grid « of streets like a regu- 
lar town. A strip of land just inside / 
the rampart is kept clear as a safety 
i night attack. The 
















bridges and fortifications. Julius Cae 
sar particularly ke 
-legionnaires moved 214 million cubic 
yards of earth to build a double en- 
trenchment around a hill in Alesia in 
Gaul—one to keep the rebel Verein 
getorix penned in, the other to keep a 
relieving Gallic army out. __ 
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death. Ife a unit ‘fled frome battle, or 
failed in its duty, it was decimated 
—every 10th man was killed. 

But the big secret of the legion’s 
success was drill. Legionnaires spent 
~ arduous hours in martial exercises un- 
der the stern eyes of their centurions, 
the tough noncoms who were the 
backbone of the army. Drill went 
oneven during the winter under sheds 
where every taetie was rehearsed : 
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‘Sextus Julius Frontinus, Rome’s wa- 
_ter commissioner in 97. A.D., was 
proud of his aqueducts. “With such 
an array of indispensable structures, ” 
he boasted in his book, “carrying so 
many waters, compare, if you will, 
the idle Pyramids or the useless, 


though famous, works of the Greeks!” 

The sentiment is typically Roman 
and Frontinus’ pride is understand- 
able. The Romans loved fresh water 
and used oceans of it in their baths, 
villas, pools and fountains. To sup- 
ply it, they tapped distant hillside 


opringe and pireauis, and channeled = 


water into their cities through miles 
of buried conduits and arched aque- 
ducts. The 11 aqueducts which fed 
Rome itself ran 265 miles and fur- 
nished its inhabitants daily with 300 
gallons apiece—twice as much as New 
York City today. 

Aqueducts were built either of con- 
erete or stone. The one being built in 


drawing above is of ston 

arch has just been completed and the 
wooden frame which was used to 
give form to it is being rolled out 
and shifted into place for the next 
arch. At the summit, a block is being 
lowered for the lid which covers the 
water channel. 

Since aqueducts operated by grav- 
ity, they had to be built on a constant 
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gradual slant, dropping at least one 


vertical foot for every 2,000 horizon- 
tal feet to keep the water moving. 
This required a high order of accu- 
racy; but Rome’s engineers brought 
it off, even with their simple measur- 
ing instruments. Two typical instru- 
ments are shown above. The nearer 
one, a leveled wooden cross on a swiv- 
el arm, was for laying out right an- 


are none ‘sightin ‘sticks similar 
the ones used today. __ 


‘The same instruments were used in 


laying out another of Rome’s engi 


neering triumphs—its roads. One is. 


shown under construction at right. 
Nowhere did the Romans more dra- 


matically display their mastery of na- 


ture and their drive for permanence. 


Roman bighwaye peed un aay 


across marshes and bored through 
"mountains. They were so solidly built 


that many still carry traffic today. For 
major arteries, foundations were laid 


up to five feet deep. The bottom layer 


consisted of heavy rocks. Next came 
a layer of conerete, then a layer of 
eemented gravel, and the road was 
finished off with fitted polygonal 


locks. As fast as the Roman legions 
pushed out the borders, 


builders followed behind. Italy early 
had a solid road system and Caesar, 


as he reached for final power, made 


good use of it to pursue Pompey. 
Within a few generations the empire 
was laced with highways, part of the 
imperial network which in its hey- 
day contained 194,000 miles of roads. 





The enigma of Caesar 


DANGER SEEN 


by LUIGI 
BARZINI 


4 ie are haunting questions 


raised, perhaps forever, by Caesar’s 
behavior on the Jast morning of his 
life. Did he have reason to know that 
death was near? Knowing, did he 
choose to die? Or did he scorn warn- 
ings as he was apt to scorn ordinary 
men? Did he know of the conspira- 
torst plans to kill him? If so, why did 
he dismiss his bodyguard and go un- 
armed to that fateful Senate meet- 
ing? These questions deeply troubled 
his contemporaries. “Some of his 
friends,” writes the historian Suetoni- 
us, “suspected that, having no de- 
sire to live longer, he had taken no 
precautions. ...” 

There were plenty of indications 
that violence was coming. Surely no 
murder in history was more clearly 
and more insistently predicted by 
the supernatural portents by which 
all Romans ordered their lives. When 
Caesar was at sacrifice a few days 
before his death, the animal’s heart 
could not be found. During his last 
night on earth the doors and win- 
dows of his house flew open and, be- 
side him, his wife Calpurnia turned 
in her sleep and groaned, dreaming 
that she held her husband’s body 


The assassination of Caesar 





harried with wounds, in her arms. 

Such heavenly signs—and there 
were many others—would have 
moved even someone as skeptical as 
Caesar to prudent precautions. But 
amid the oppressive, highly charged 
political atmosphere of the time there 
were also hard human warnings. The 
augur Spurinna told Caesar, “Be- 
ware the Ides of March!” And just as 
the aging dictator was leaving for his 
fatal rendezvous, the Greek scholar, 
Artemidorus, an old acquaintance, 
pressed a message into Caesar’s hand 
and begged him to read it as a matter 
of life and death. The message listed 
the conspirators and exposed their 
plans. But Caesar, for some reason, 
failed to look at it. Only minutes 
before the assassination one senator 
hurried up to the chief conspirators, 
Brutus and Cassius, and muttered, “I 
advise you to make no delay,” for the 
thing was no secret anymore. 

Could Caesar have heard these 
warnings and still chosen death? At 
the time, like most Romans, he could 
see his country’s problems tangled in 
a knot. After half a century of civil 
war an ominous silence called peace 
was precariously maintained every- 
where in the known world only by fear 
of Caesar’s legions. Pressures of ha- 
tred and anxiety were mounting dai- 
ly and it was up to him, as dicta- 
tor, to bring stability to chaos. He 
could not see any way out and, as a 
friend of Caesar’s remarked to Cic- 


AND SCORNED 


ero later, “if a man of his intelligence 
could not see a way out, who could?” 
Disenchanted and embittered, was 
he too tired to fend off his own death 
when it seemed inevitable—even nec- 
essary? Or is it possible that Caesar 
dismissed the warnings as signs in- 
tended for lesser men and that he 
fully expected to come out of the Sen- 
ate meeting alive? He had always 
had a low opinion of other men’s 
fortitude and determination in un- 
dertaking dangerous projects. He 
doubted there was anyone in Rome 
great enough to kill Caesar. It would 
have been pointless. Who would gain 
by his death? He had come to think 
of himself as the pivot of the world’s 
equilibrium, the keystone without 
which everything would crumble, an 
indispensable tool of history. 


A few days before the Ides of 


March, Caesar had said disdainfully, 
“Tt is more important for Rome than 
for myself that I should survive. I 
have long been sated with power and 
glory. But should anything happen 
to me, Rome will enjoy no peace. A 
new civil war will break out under far 
worse conditions than the last.” 
Perhaps it was simply impossible 
for Caesar not to take risks. He had 
never lived prudently, even as a dis- 
reputable debt-ridden young play- 
boy dabbling in rabble-rousing ora- 
tory and dubious politics, sleeping 
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with the bored wives of powerful 
men. His nature irresistibly drove 
him to face the greatest dangers. In 
his military campaigns he played 
for safety only when he faced an in- 
ferior and weaker enemy: he did not 
want to waste his own men’s lives to 
achieve a practically certain victo- 
ry. But when he found himself on 
unfavorable ground—with a small 
army worn out by marches, without 
supplies and far from his base, fac- 
ing a superior, confident, well-en- 
trenched enemy—he always attacked. 
He attacked because, at such times, 
the enemy least expected him to. 

With a well-studied and ornate 
speech, a few angry sentences or his 
silent presence, Caesar could arouse 
or persuade at will the common peo- 
ple, the senators, enemy sovereigns or 
his legionnaires. He once quelled a 
mutiny of his best men, the veterans 
of the Tenth Legion, with a single 
word: he addressed them contemptu- 
ously as “Citizens.” “We are your 
soldiers,” they shouted back, “not cit- 
izens!”” And as his soldiers, they sud- 
denly realized they had to obey him. 

Men were eager to die for him for 
no other apparent reason than that 
he was he. “Those who in ordinary 
expeditions were but ordinary men 
displayed a courage past defeating 

. where Caesar’s glory was con- 
cerned,” wrote Plutarch. “One time 
in Africa, Scipio, having captured a 
ship of Caesar’s in which Granius 
Petro, lately appointed quaestor, was 
sailing, gave the other passengers as 
free prizes to his soldiers, but thought 
fit to offer the quaestor his life. Gra- 
nius Petro said it was not for Cae- 
sar’s soldiers to take but give mercy 
and, having said so, fell upon his 
sword and killed himself.” 

Many times, in those desperately 
uneven battles on which Caesar liked 
to stake his luck, he saved the day 
by rushing in where his men were 
being beaten back. During one of his 
early campaigns in Gaul, his troops 
were surprised by an overwhelming 
onslaught of Nervii. Caesar says in 
his Commentaries that he himself 
“had everything to do at one mo- 
ment”: raise the flag, sound the alarm, 
bring in the men who were digging 
trenches, and give orders. He then 
rushed over to the Twelfth Legion, 
which was falling back in disorder. 
He seized a shield from a soldier in 
the rear ranks, pushed his way to the 
front, called upon the centurions by 
name, then sounded the charge. The 
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BYs AFTER THE spirit that will become 
Scotch whisky has been distilled 
twice, it is still quite different in charac- 
ter from the Scotch that you enjoy. 

It doesn’t even get the title ‘whisky’ 
until it has been stored in venerable oak 
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sherry casks for at least three years. Of 
course, many of the whiskies blended in 
Johnnie Walker need far longer. 

Ned McAdam (above) is head ware- 
houseman at a famous malt distillery. 
His job is to watch over the whisky as it 


Years spent in oak casks 
puts the heart into Johnnie Walker, 


the world’s favourite Scotch. & 


slowly matures. When it leaves him, the 
once immature spirit has become a 
smooth, mellow whisky. If it’s good 
enough, it will find its way into Johnnie 
Walker. 

A nose in a million. When the whisky 
is good and ready the blenders call for 
it. George Thomson is Johnnie Walker’s 
chief blender. By nose he selects over 
40 of the finest aged Highland whiskies. 
Each one is chosen for its body, or 
special flavour, or 
unique bouquet. It 
takes a rare kind of 
skill. Making sure 
that Johnnie Walker 
stays the same from 
year to year is main- 
ly the responsibility 
of George Thomson 
—and his nose. 
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BORN 1820, STILL GOING STRONG m % 


Meet a Puggy. Officially, it is listed as 
a Class 20 locomotive, built in 1939. 
But, in the Highlands, any engine with- 
out a tender is known as a puggy. This 
puggy runs on a private line from Car- 
ron station one and a half miles to Dai- 
luaine distiliery on Speyside. Its freight, 





coming in, is fuel. Its freight, going out, 
is fine malt whisky. It runs seven days 
a week, and its driver William Wilson 
says ‘Never dare to call it a toy’. For the 


puggy, the end of the line is still a long 
way ahead. For the best of its freight the 
destination is Johnnie Walker, a blend 
of the finest malt and grain whiskies. 


Best of the singles. Only 
the best of the single 
whiskies are biended into 
Johnnie Walker. You can 
verify this for yourself. Do 
what George Thomson 
does. By nose, savour the 
perfect balance of rich- 
ness, smoothness and 
mellowness. Then taste 
it, and you’ll know why 
the extra effort taken in 
producing a Scotch as fine 
as Johnnie Walker is so ® 
worthwhile. %2 


Say Johnnie Walke 
—you’ll like it 
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The river Enipeus near the battlefield of Pharsalus 


A leader with absolute 
belief in himself 
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mere gesture revived his men and 
made them surge forward. At the end 
of the day, the Nervii were hacked to 
pieces. “This engagement,” Caesar 
drily noted in his memoirs, “brought 
the name and nation of the Nervii 
almost to utter destruction.” 

Caesar’s presence also saved the 
last battle he ever fought, near Mun- 
da in 45 B.C. in Spain, against Pom- 
pey’s son Gnaeus. Caesar’s men were 
frightened and had started to run 
away. When he saw the confusion 
and panic in their ranks, he felt help- 
less for the first time in his life and 
cried out against Fortune “who had 
reserved him so unworthy an end.” 
“The thought of death could be read 
in his face,”’ writes Florus. He was so 
desperate he even tried to appeal to 
the gods: he raised his hands to heav- 
en and implored them “not to make 
him lose the fruits of so many vic- 
tories in one single battle.”” Then he 
removed his helmet and ran “like 
a madman” to the front line, where 
he insulted, exhorted and threatened 
his men. 

As this did not check their panic, 
he once again seized a shield from a 
soldier and, running forward, cried, 
“Tt is here that I am going to die. 


ce) 


...” “With these words,” writes 
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Appian, “Caesar dashed from the 
ranks and advanced toward the ene- 
my until he was no more than 10 feet 
away. A hailstorm of 200 arrows de- 
scended upon him; some passed with- 
out touching him, his shield protected 
him from the others. Then each of 
the tribunes came running toward 
him and fought at his side. This 
movement led the entire army to 
turn with vehemence against the 
enemy.” 

All these considerations of charac- 
ter—his bravura, his absolute belief 
in himself, his low estimate of others, 
his conviction that his bitterest ene- 
mies could see no point to his assas- 
sination—bear directly on Caesar’s 
conduct on the day he was murdered, 
March 15, 44 B.C. But for the deep- 
er answer to his behavior, we must 
know his Rome and his roots. 


L. troubled times things look in- 
finitely simple to young men in a 
hurry at the bottom of the ladder. The 
problem of reaching the next rung 
and the rung after that absorbs them 
almost completely. Their preference 
in political abstractions (if they think 
about them at all) is for the most 
drastic and radical, whether of the 
right or the left matters little as long 
as it promises to get them to the top 
fast enough. They have a natural 
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Portrait of Pompey, First Century B.C. 


NY CARLSBERG GLYPTOTEKET, COPENHAGEN 





oe greatest battle was Phar- 
salus (top picture) in Greece, where he 
met Pompey (portrait above) for the 
mastery of Rome. Pompey had an army 
twice as big as Caesar’s and held the 
high ground. Caesar, knowing his en- 
emy, patiently waited for Pompey to 
come down and fight. Nagged by his 
followers, Pompey unwisely did. Just 


before battle, Caesar reconnoitered and 


saw Pompey’s cavalry massed for at- 
tack. In an on-the-spot decision Caesar 
shifted 3,000 infantrymen to the threat- 
ened wing. As a final touch of military 
artistry, he told them to strike up at the 
charging horsemen—knowing that the 
young aristocratic cavalrymen would 
rather flee than have their handsome 
faces spoiled. The charge was shattered 
and Pompey’s power broken forever. 
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Beds were stepping 


stones in his career 
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liking for revolution: there is nothing 
like a revolution to liberate the top 
echelons quickly and thoroughly. In 
84 B.C., at 18, Julius Caesar, the 
penniless patrician, was just the type: 
ambitious, impatient, immensely 
gifted, proud, restless, dissolute and 
angry—as angry as the sons of an 
hereditary elite can be who grow up 
to see themselves dispossessed by 
nouveaux riches with crass, cynical 
and dull ideas. 


P. in Rome no longer de- 


pended on birth, a respected name, a 
well-connected family, as it had done 
when the Republic was small, virtu- 
ous and poor. Power now came from 
wealth. Well-managed wealth gave a 
man friends, allies, dignitas (which 
meant status, prestige and honor); it 
could give him power to increase his 
wealth and, thus, to acquire more 
power. Ordinarily, only men of noble 
birth sat in the Senate; but, without 
wealth and power of their own, they 
were bit players. A man with wealth 
and power no longer needed to sit in 
the Senate: he got others to do that 
for him. And the wealthiest, most 
powerful men in Rome were the gen- 
erals. Plunder and army contracts en- 
riched many people, but most of all 
Rome’s commanders. 

How could a relatively obscure 
young man become a general? It took 
time, luck and pertinacity. He had to 
climb the political ladder, one election 
after another, without ever making a 
mistake. Finally, if everything went 
well, the people would elect him con- 
sul and the Senate would give him a 
key province to govern and the com- 
mand of the legions garrisoned there. 
But to win even minor offices a man 
needed both a large popular backing 
and plenty of money with which to 
campaign and to bribe the elector- 
ate. The two things went together. A 
strong popular backing brought in 
the money; but money was needed in 
the first place to win popular back- 
ing. This was the vicious circle that 
young Caesar, without wealth or pow- 
er, had to break. 

Rhetoric was one way, and an in- 
expensive one, to acquire a reputation 
in the Forum, an initial popular fol- 
lowing and to make a few important 
people notice him as a promising 
young man. Caesar’s native capacity 
to talk convincingly and hisincredibly 
persuasive presence were his best as- 
sets. He later became one of the best 
orators of his age. He could charm his 
most obstinate opponents with words. 
Cicero, no mean judge, wrote, “Caesar 


is the master of an eloquence which 
is brilliant and without a suggestion 
of routine. . . . Which orator is more 
pointed and terse in his periods, or 
employs more polished and elegant 
language?” He was also a witty pri- 
vate conversationalist. ‘“‘His talk 
showed good taste and exquisite sa- 
vor,” Cicero remarked after he had 
entertained Caesar at dinner three 
months before the Ides of March. 

Caesar was also physically well suit- 
ed for public life. He was tall—tall, 
that is, for a Roman of his day. He 
had piercing black eyes and an ironic 
expression hovering over his face. He 
was subject to fits of epilepsy, but oth- 
erwise enjoyed excellent health and 
an abnormal capacity to endure hard- 
ships. An excellent horseman, he could 
travel at great speed, like a courier, 
and work or fight day and night with- 
out rest. In his mature age he used to 
dictate literary works and reports to 
two or three secretaries simultaneous- 
ly. He was always extremely elegant, 
although he had the slovenly habit 
of keeping his belt loosely tied, an af- 
fectation which was later copied by 
everybody. To disguise his premature 
baldness, he combed his hair forward 
and, in later years, frequently wore a 
laurel wreath. His gallantries were 
notorious. In his youth he was sleep- 
ing with the wives of some of the most 
important gentlemen in Rome and 
the famous beauties of his time. Ru- 
mor whispered that he often slept with 
their husbands as well. As with many 
ambitious men, beds were stepping 
stones in his career. 


AX ious born an aristocrat, 


Caesar was a member of the antisena- 
torial popular party. He was 14 when 
his uncle-in-law, the popular leader 
Marius, won out over the entrenched 
one hundred families—the patricians 
—conquered Rome for a time, and 
had the leading patricians in the Sen- 
ate massacred by his soldiers. Caesar 
was 16 when Marius died in 86 B.C.; 
20 when Sulla, the champion of the 
hundred families, defeated the Popu- 
lares and proceeded to slaughter all 
his opponents. Caesar had to flee. 
Sulla’s soldiers found him, but he 
saved his life by bribing their com- 
mander. There were no other serious 
attempts to persecute him: he was, it 
was said, too dissolute and wild to be 
taken seriously. And by heritage at 
least he was an aristocrat with many 
relatives among the winners. 

He thought it prudent, neverthe- 
less, to go to the farthest war he could 
find and start military training. In 
81 B.C. he was in Asia, where he dis- 
tinguished himself, won an award for 
bravery and, though only 21 years 
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He promised to crucify 


his captors, and did 
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old, was entrusted with delicate diplo- 
matic tasks at the court of the king 
of Bythinia. “There,” says Suetonius, 
‘the wasted so much time that a ho- 
mosexual relationship between him 
and the king was suspected.” Perhaps 
he was shrewdly using the royal bed 
as a conference table. He later cam- 
paigned in Cilicia with another army, 
all the while carefully keeping away 
from Rome. 

At the news of Sulla’s death in 78 
B.C., he returned to Rome to try his 
hand at politics and law. Exercising 
his right as a citizen to sue a public 
official, for one of his first law cases, 
he chose a powerful opponent, a for- 
mer consul, Dolabella, and prosecut- 
ed him for extortion while in power. 
He lost the case, but Caesar was more 
interested in notoriety than righteous- 
ness. The young lawyer’s eloquence 
won many admirers; people talked 
about him and he began to have a 
following. He decided to broaden his 
education and set out for Rhodes. 

On the way there, he was captured 
by pirates, whom he promptly treat- 
ed as his servants. When he wanted 
to sleep he sent orders to his noisy 
captors to be quiet; he joined in their 
games, practiced his rhetoric on them, 
called them illiterate barbarians to 
their faces and, in raillery, promised 


oe most famous love affair 
was with 21-year-old Cleopatra, queen 
of Egypt. To meet him, she smuggled 
herself into the palace rolled up in a 
carpet. The ploy intrigued Caesar, 


and he went with her on a cruise up 
the Nile. She bore hima son, Caesarion, 
and moved to Rome after Caesar be- 
came a dictator. After he was killed she 
went back to Egypt and, seven years 
later, married Antony, Caesar’s gener- 
al. They both committed suicide after 
their defeat at Actium by Caesar’s heir, 
Octavian. Octavian had Caesarion put 
to death to eliminate a potential rival. 
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to have them crucified. They admired 
and obeyed him meekly, sensing the 
leader in him. Six weeks later, after 
his ransom arrived and he was freed, 
he hired several galleys, returned to 
surprise the pirates in their lair and 
crucified the lot as he had promised. 

He returned to Rome and, to make 
friends, went into debt. He kept an 
open house; according to Plutarch, 
“the splendor of his life increased his 
politicalinfluence.” His opponents did 
not suspect his aims. They thought 
he was one more frivolous young man 
who frittered away money on enter- 
tainment and that his growing influ- 
ence would vanish when his credit 
gave out. Only Cicero, a provincial 
who had made good in Rome and 
knew how hard it was, detected in 
him the first signs of an unquenchable 
thirst for power. “But,” Cicero said, 
“when I see his hair so carefully ar- 
ranged and observe him adjusting it 
with one finger, I cannot imagine it 
should enter into such a man’s head to 
subvert the Roman state.” 


TL. borrowed money soon did 


give out and Caesar plunged further 
into debts which reached such an un- 
heard-of magnitude that his political 
backers, men of considerable power, 
began to worry. Caesar must have 
figured that some of these creditors 
would help him get an army command 
in hopes of being paid back. This, of 
course, was his great gamble—the way 
he had devised to break the vicious 
circle. 

“He spent money recklessly,” says 
Plutarch, “and many people thought 
that he was purchasing a moment’s 
brief fame at an enormous price, 
whereas in reality he was buying 
the greatest place in the world at 
inconsiderable expense. When he be- 
came aedile [an official whose duties 
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Why did we spend 


all that time and 
money to make 


the Asahi Pentax 
so beautiful? 





Because we had you in mind. We 
reckoned you wouldn’t be satisfied 
with a camera that only worked per- 
fectly. We figured you would expect 
even more than a dynamic, versatile 
single-lens reflex camera with mature 
technical features such as the through- 
the-lens exposure meter that reads 
exactly what your lens sees...more 
than a viewfinder that shows you 
even details your eyes may overlook. 
We thought that even the choice of 
23 superb Takumar lenses with the 
finest resolving power wouldn’t be 
quite enough. 

So our engineers went back to work 
... hard work. To pack all their modern 
technology and precision into lines and 
contours that feel right in your hands 
the moment you pick up your Asahi 
Pentax. The Asahi Pentax is light and 
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He got Rome's richest 


man to pay his debts 
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included the supervision of public 
games], he spent great sums out of his 
private purse; he provided such a 
number of gladiators that he enter- 
tained the people with 320 single com- 
bats, besides offering theatrical shows, 
processions, public feastings. . . . Ev- 
eryone was eager to find new offices 
and new honors for him in return for 
his munificence.” 


H. ran for election to a succes- 


sion of minor posts, climbing steadily. 
In 61 B.C., 14 years after his return 
from Rhodes, when his debts were 
on the point of overwhelming him, he 
reached his first substantial and profi- 
table position: he was appointed pro- 
praetor in charge of quelling some 
rebellious Spanish tribes. At the last 
minute an apparently insurmounta- 
ble obstacle threatened to prevent his 
voyage and defeat his plans to find 
power and wealth in Spain. Some of 
his creditors insisted he pay a large 
part of the money owed them before 
he left and they had his baggage, car- 
riages and horses seized. 

Caesar turned to the only man who 
could save him—Crassus. Crassus was 
the richest man in Rome, known as 
“Dives” (“The Wealth”), and, like 
many very rich men in those times of 
anarchy and chaos, so nervous he had 
been playing every side. Rich men, 
even those who paid no attention to 
politics or who were on both sides of 
every dispute, were in constant dan- 
ger of assassination and of having 
their property seized and distributed 
among the winners. Crassus’ own fa- 
ther had been driven to suicide be- 
cause of Marius. Crassus could won- 
der, for instance, what would happen 
when the great Pompey, with his 
huge seasoned army, immense fleet 
and all the treasures of the East he 
had plundered, came back from war 
to seize power. Crassus needed as 
many strong friends as he could find: 
ruthless, ambitious, clever, bold men, 
possibly in need of money but with 
a strong popular backing. 

So Crassus paid off most of Caesar’s 
debts and pledged himself to finance 
the young propraetor’s expedition. On 
Caesar’s arrival in Spain, “he not 
only begged for money to settle his 
debts, but wantonly sacked several 
Spanish towns,” Suetonius reports, 
and proceeded to subdue the local 
tribes in a blitz campaign. “Advanc- 
ing as far as the ocean, he conquered 
new tribes which had never been sub- 
ject to the Romans,” says Plutarch, 
and which had never therefore been 
thoroughly plundered before. Caesar 


sent some of the booty to the Roman 
treasury, distributed more than a fair 
share among his soldiers and began to 
get rich himself. He was ready to try 
for bigger stakes. 

The situation in Rome in 60 B.C. 
was extremely precarious. The oli- 
garchy was still in command after 
some 20 years. Sporadic revolts and 
uprisings showed the angry mood of 
the people. The Populares, in eclipse 
since Sulla had defeated them, were 
broken, disheartened and impotent. 
Caesar was sympathetic—it was the 
party of his youth—but there was 
little he could do immediately. He 
encouraged mass agitations, even 
tried promoting an uprising—with 
only modest results. Playing a care- 
ful game, he fanned the people’s dis- 
content with his speeches enough to 
alarm the oligarchy and force them to 
try to win his favor, but not enough to 
provoke their fear and serious enmity. 

Once again the time was ripe for 
a great leader, with the means and 
the will, to reach for supreme power, 
as Marius and Sulla had in their days. 
But who? There were three candidates 
in sight—Crassus, Pompey and Cae- 
sar. Crassus had his immense wealth, 
the backing of a large section of the 
population and of a fair share of the 
Senate and could easily find mili- 
tary commanders who would lend him 
their legions for a price. Pompey was 
the great military conqueror, who had 
destroyed the pirates infesting the 
Mediterranean, had defeated the 
Eastern rebel king Mithridates and 
had amassed money and men. Caesar 
was clearly the weakest of the three: 
he had neither the money of one nor 
the armies of the other. What should 
he do? The obvious course was to en- 
courage the enmity between Crassus 
and Pompey and hope to come out 
as sole survivor of the struggle. When 
one of them seemed to be winning, he 
could rush to his aid. But it was a 
risky plan. Would the winner tolerate 
a minor rival for long? Would he not 
destroy Caesar, too, in the end? 


C...... course shows the mag- 


nitude of his political games. It took 
immense diplomatic ability and ex- 
ceptional persuasive power. It proba- 
bly would have been impossible to 
any other man. Afterwards, the main 
developments of Caesar’s life fell into 
place, one after another, as predicta- 
bly as the moves of a chess game 
played by a champion after the open- 
ing gambit. He simply convinced 
Pompey and Crassus to make peace 
and secretly join with him in a part- 
nership to dominate Rome. What 
none of them could hope to achieve 
without an exhausting war, the three 
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He collected art, slaves, 


riches and victories 


CAESAR 


CONTINUED 


of them could do overnight by sealing 
a pact. 

‘“*Everybody was astounded,”’ 
writes Guglielmo Ferrero, the Italian 
scholar who is recognized as one of 
the greatest authorities on this pe- 
riod of Roman History. “The rivalry 
between Crassus and Pompey had 
been the principal reason why the re- 
actionary clique had preserved pow- 
er for so long; everybody considered 
it permanent. Then, as if by magic, 
the two enemies were seen to be sworn 
allies: both came forward in the cause 
of Caesar, the leader of all the rabble 
in Rome. It was obvious that the al- 
liance could dispose of the people’s 
assemblies, all public officials, the 
banks; they were, as the Americans 
would say, the bosses of an all-pow- 
erful political machine.” 

With the help of his partners Cae- 
sar in 59 B.C. easily became consul 
and, within a year, governor of the 
two Gauls (Northern Italy and 
France). From the age of 44 to 53 he 
was away in Gaul (frequently coming 
back to North Italy, but not to Rome, 
to mend political fences and direct 
the work of his agents in the city). 
He consolidated his conquest and pac- 
ified the inhabitants, Plutarch says, 
simply by killing one million of a to- 
tal of three million. Meantime, he 
amassed a fortune possibly larger than 
Crassus’, and became one of the most 
successful generals of all ages, with 
a brilliant and tested staff of officers 
and a number of practically invinci- 
ble legions, all loyal to the death. 

He also collected statues, mosaics, 


paintings, engraved precious stones 





and rare jewels (the invasion of Brit- 
ain was prompted by the hope of 
finding fresh-water pearls, which he 
loved). He bought the most expen- 
sive slaves, the best specialists in all 
fields, and entertained imperially. One 
dining room in camp was reserved for 
his officers and Greek friends, anoth- 
er for Roman citizens and provincials. 
He himself ate and drank little. (Cato 
said of him, “He is the only sober 
man who tried to wreck the Consti- 
tution.”) He spent fortunes on his 
household, but kept a strict account 
of every penny and condemned to 
death negligent or wasteful servants. 

He dressed like a dandy. His affairs 
with women continued being described 
as numerous and extravagant. He 
perfected his skills as a horseman, 
swimmer andswordsman. Inthe midst 
of his campaigns he carried on several 
political intrigues at once, mostly at a 
distance, like a chess champion play- 
ing many games. He wrote poems, 
dialogues, orations, the history of his 
wars and many other works (most of 
them lost to us) which were consid- 
ered masterpieces. Cicero observed, 
“Caesar wrote admirably; his memoirs 
are cleanly, directly and gracefully 
composed and divested of all superflu- 
ous ornaments.” 

In all this time the day was ap- 
proaching when the ruling partner- 
ship—Caesar, Crassus and Pompey 
—would be reduced to two and make 
civil war inevitable. That moment 
came in 53 B.C. when Crassus, lead- 
ing his privately financed army, was 
killed fighting the Parthians in the 
East. Pompey made himself the but- 
tress of the patrician Old Guard and 
agitated against his former partner, 
Caesar, who was still in Gaul. The 
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He faced a dilemma 


and almost solved it 


CAESAR 


CONTINUED 


Senate ordered Caesar to leave his 
legions in Gaul (north of the Riv- 
er Rubicon) and return home as an 
unarmed private citizen. Instead, 
Caesar waited, weighed the risk and 
finally crossed the Rubicon with a 
legion. It was January 11, 49 B.C., 
four years after the death of Cras- 
sus and five years before Caesar’s 
assassination. 

So swift and unexpected was his 
advance that Pompey fled first to 
southern Italy, then to Greece. Ev- 
erybody recognized that this was not 
a war between the Republic and a 
seditious general; it was a conflict be- 
tween two candidates for supreme 
power. Whoever was going to win, 
the Republic would lose. “I cannot 
endure the sight of what is happen- 
ing,” Cicero wrote, “or what is going 
to happen.” 

Caesar entered Rome (where he 
emptied the treasury), then went on 
to Spain, came back and crossed the 
Adriatic in pursuit of Pompey. He 
finally destroyed Pompey’s army at 
Pharsalus, in Thessaly, on Aug. 9. 
Pompey, together with his wife, his 
son and a small band of soldiers, es- 
caped to Egypt, only to be murdered 
there by the Egyptians, who offered 
his embalmed head in tribute to Cae- 
sar when he landed there. Victorious 
Caesar refused it and wept. But he 
went on to wage wars against Pom- 
pey’ssons and successors in command. 
Among them were patrician lovers of 
the ancient liberties, the men who, in 
the end, murdered him. Caesar tri- 
umphed over them all and, at 57, 
returned to Rome absolute master of 
the state. 


Ha... usually presents one 


great problem for each epoch to solve. 
Only later historians know the answer 
to it and gauge the comparative ca- 
pacity of the players by how close 
each one gets to the hidden solution. 
The actors themselves are rarely 
aware of what is required of them 
and of what they are actually doing. 
Many revolutions are stirred by the 
wrong hopes: the killers of Julius Cae- 
sar thought they were re-establishing 
- the authority of the Senate and the 
rule of law. Most revolutions end 
up marching in the opposite direc- 
tion from that originally intended 
and aggravate the very ills they tried 
to abolish. 
The problem presented to Roman 
society at the turn of the first century 
before Christ was definitely not that 





Octavian: the Emperor Augustus 


of deciding the future with one more 
civil war. Yet, that was how the Ro- 
mans often saw it: the victorious lead- 
er would march on the capital, pack 
the Senate with his partisans, hurried- 
ly pass a jumble of laws in the interest 
of the winning party, put his friends 
for a short time in marble halls, pro- 
scribe or kill his rivals and run away 
when the next victorious army 
marched on Rome. The system was 
expensive, dangerous, wasteful and 
ineffectual. 

The real problem of Caesar’s gen- 
eration was to find a simple method 
to pick supreme leaders, to govern 
far-flung domains with stability and 
establish a reasonably durable peace. 
The Senate was no longer able to start 
or stop wars, curb the generals’ am- 
bitions, discipline the rich, keep or- 
der in the city or defend the Roman 
world from invasions. The constitu- 
tion, which had been good enough for 
a small city, for short and necessary 
wars and for a few subjected peoples, 
was obsolete. 

There was not much time to devise 
a new government capable of coping 
with the new problems, yet preserv- 
ing at least the forms of the old insti- 
tutions and providing a smoother 
way to transfer power from one lead- 
er to the next. It was with this dilem- 
ma that Caesar grappled and which 
he almost solved. It was solved final- 
ly, years later, by his grandnephew, 
the grandson of his sister Julia, Oc- 
tavian Augustus, his heir and a much 
better politician, who completely re- 
organized the government. But with- 
out Caesar to defeat all rivals, to dem- 
onstrate that civil wars were useless 
by winning them all, to consolidate 
and placate overseas possessions and 
frighten the barbarians, Augustus 
probably would not have had his 
chance. Augustus himself recognized 
this when he consecrated his dead 
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granduncle’s place among the gods 
and assumed the name of Caesar for 
himself and his successors. 

It is doubtful that Caesar himself 
fully appreciated what he was doing. 
He was a clever opportunist, who fol- 
lowed his immediate ambitions with 
ruthless energy, who allied himself 
with, bought, seduced, cajoled, fought 
and destroyed other men, who adopt- 
ed or rejected ideas and projects ac- 
cording to convenience. At times, 
however, he vaguely realized there 
was a greater significance to his 
achievements than his own elevation 
to absolute power. He tried to guess 
and guessed wrong. 

He sometimes believed that he had 
been forced by circumstances to re- 
store the legendary Roman monarchy. 
In the end he suspected he had intro- 
duced something new: despotic and 
absolute one-man rule over slavelike 
subjects, based on the divine worship 
of the ruler as god, after the example 
of Eastern autocracies. His contem- 
poraries thought so, too. The oppo- 
sition to his rule, which culminated 
in his assassination, was the first re- 
sistance of freecom-loving Western 
Europe to the importation of despotic 
Eastern ways—the sign of an instine- 
tive repugnance which has lasted the 
centuries till our very days, when its 
most recent form became the refusal 
of Europeans to be dominated by 
Eastern Communism. 

Shortly before his death Caesar 
had assumed some of the outward 
forms of sovereignty: he not only in- 
stalled a gilded throne in the Senate 
but stayed seated in the presence of 
standing senators, his supposed peers. 
He had his image stamped on coins; 
his birthday was celebrated by pub- 
lic sacrifices; the month of Quintilis 
was renamed July after him. Sen- 
ators addressed him as Jupiter Julius 
and ordered a temple consecrated to 
him and to his clemency. Caesar was 
delighted. Yet he had ostentatiously 
and publicly refused a royal diadem, 
saying loudly: “Jupiter alone is king 
of the Romans’; and after a feast, 
when his supporters started hailing 
him as their king, he cried, ““My name 
is Caesar not Rex.” 


” 


At the same time Caesar realized 


that he could not surrender absolute 
power without becoming a party to 
his own destruction. Forced by logic 
to follow one move with another in 
his game, he had never clearly known 
what he would do in the end, after 
final victory. He tackled legislative 
problems, packed the Senate with his 
friends (some of whom were trou- 
sered Gauls who did not know their 
way about the city) and carried out 
some reforms, but more to consoli- 
date his power and repress possible 
revolutions than to reorganize the 
government. His most famous con- 
tribution to civilization, the reform 
of the calendar, seems insignificant 
compared to the number of battles 
fought, the men killed, the countries 
ravaged in order to bring it about. 


Lh. Caesar had no clear ideas 


about the future is proved by the 
project he was working on just before 
his death. He did not want to stay in 
Rome. He was planning the biggest 
war ever seen—more of the same thing 
he had done all his mature life. He 
would lead a vast army to Persia, 
destroy the Parthians and avenge 
Crassus; then he would penetrate 
northern Persia and, following the 
shore of the Caspian Sea, reach the 
Caucasus and conquer the Seythians 
inhabiting what is now Russia. From 
Russia he would attack the Germans 
from the rear, cross Germany and re- 
turn to Gaul. He reckoned that all 
this would take him three years. But 
even had he accomplished all this 
without a setback—the conquest of 
new immense territories, the sub- 
jugation of more millions of barbari- 
ans, the acquisition of other incalcu- 
lable wealth—would he finally have 
tackled the real problem at home? 

The task would have been tremen- 
dous, even for a man of Caesar’s gen- 
ius. He was always in a hurry. He 
never had the patience to conciliate 
opponents. He preferred to defeat 
them and then to forgive them mag- 
nanimously. He did not really like 
living in Rome. We know he was toy- 
ing with the idea of transferring the 
capital to Alexandria. He could see 
no way out of the present difficulties. 
And he was tired and sick. 

On the day of the assassination he 
walked into the Senate meeting, as 


we saw, alone, unarmed, unescort- 
ed and apparently unperturbed. He 
joked with the soothsayer: ‘You 
see,” he said to him, “the Ides of 
March have come.” “Yes,” replied 
Spurinna, “but they are not yet 
over.” As he approached his gilded 
throne, the insolent symbol of mon- 
archy, senators pressed close to him— 
all talking at the same time, each 
pleading his own little cause before 
the start of the meeting. He silenced 
most of them with a gesture meaning, 
“Later, later.” 

Closest to Caesar was Tillius Cim- 
ber, one of the conspirators. He ap- 
peared not to take Caesar’s annoyed 
gesture for an answer and grabbed 
his toga as if to hold his attention by 
force. It was the signal for the attack. 
Caesar was astonished and cried, “But 
this is violence!”’ 

Did he not expect violence that 
morning? Was he not resigned to it? 
Was his resentment feigned? 

At that moment one of the Casca 
brothers, who was behind Caesar, 
tried to cut his throat with a sweep of 
the dagger. Caesar caught Casca’s 
arm and ran it through with the only 
weapon he had, his stylus. If Caesar 
had wanted to defend himself, why 
was he carrying only the pointed in- 
strument of a writer? Another dagger 
practically pierced Caesar’s breast. 
Like a boar encircled at the finish by 
the pigstickers’ spears, the bleeding 
dictator was surrounded by naked 
steel. The conspirators had sworn 
each would plunge his blade into Cae- 
sar’s body, so that all would be held 
equally responsible for his death. 
They were so awed by what they 
were doing that their hands trem- 
bled and, in the confusion, wounded 
each other at the same time. 

After the first blow, Caesar did 
not utter another sound. But final- 
ly, when he saw Brutus—the son of 
his old mistress, the woman he had 
cherished all his life—about to de- 
liver his blow, Caesar said in Greek 
(as a Russian aristocrat would speak 
in French): “You, too, my son?” 
The dictator then drew himself up 
against the statue of Pompey, his 
old ally and defeated enemy—the 
statue he himself had generously or- 
dered—pulled his gown over his face 
and allowed himself to be butchered 
in silence. 
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A joyless 
rampage 
tn China 


Certainly one of the great frustrations 
of all young people must be that noth- 
ing they want comes soon enough, that 
adult society more or less keeps the lid 
on youthful desire for change and cools 
a revolution that never quite reaches a 
boil. If our own young people were ever 
able to take a really commanding grip 
on the culture, I have the feeling that 
their reforms, while perhaps producing 
chaos, would at least be long on excite- 
ment and—above all—on joy for every- 
one, except possibly for those few re- 
maining adult finks who clung pitifully 
to the square views of their ancestors. 
But the thing that strikes me hardest 
about the current madness in China is 
the quality of eerie joylessness in the 
young people’s rampage. At first, read- 
ing dispatches about the Red Guards 
insisting that the meanings of red and 
green stoplights be reversed, I thought 
I detected signs of the sort of exuber- 
ant contrariness one might expect to 
find in a youthful revolt anywhere. I 
mean, just for the hell of it, why not 
stop on the green? In the beginning, be- 
fore everybody got the new message 
firmly fixed in their reflexes, there would 
be some superb confusion, and it would 
keep all citizens splendidly alert 
against the possibility of getting clob- 
bered at the most unexpected times. 
Yet more careful scrutiny demolishes 
the silly bourgeois notion that there is 
anything lighthearted about this situa- 
tion at all. And it isn’t just the vio- 
lence—the desecration of churches, the 
humiliation of doctors and nuns, the 
spitting at professors, the pillaging of 
homes. A most ugly part of it, indeed, 
but there is much more and this even 
better reflects the dismal quality of the 
society these young Chinese are appar- 


THE 
VIEW 
FROM 
HERE. 


ently hopeful of setting up for them- 
selves. Consider some of their demands 
for the creation of a better culture: 

@ Burn any and all books not reflecting 
the thought of Party Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung. 

@ Ban the sales of records featuring the 
works of feudal or revisionist composers 
including Bach, Mozart and Beethoven. 
@ Substitute harsh soaps for facial cos- 
metics, eliminate Western-style hair- 
cuts and instead of knee-length skirts 
wear baggy pantaloons. 

@ Install loudspeakers in every major 
street for piping out party instructions. 
@ Change commercial neon signs so that 
they bear quotes from Chairman Mao. 
@ Start the teaching of Maoism at 
kindergarten level. 

@ Ban the washing of handkerchiefs 
and underwear by any but the owners. 
@ Forbid the meeting of young men 
with young women in secluded places 
and the practice of writing love letters 
until late at night (when, presumably, 
lovers will be too tired with work and 
with reading the Chairman to bother). 


Buch crushing, crude, even bizarre 
rules for the good life seem entirely cal- 
culated to take all the fun out of it. 
If one strains to think of what more 
the Red Guards could do to increase 
the sheer drabness of survival in Chi- 
na, the conclusion is reached that they 
have very nearly achieved the worst. 
“Destroy the Old World! Build the 
New World!” reads one of their most 
popular battle cries, and they set about 
enriching themselves through a process 
of deprivation that denies the good 
things developed not only by the “‘for- 
eign devils” but even by their own 
past. It seems an utterly insane quest 
for total poverty, and it is very hard 
to understand how youth, even the 
endlessly indoctrinated youth of Com- 
munist China, can urge it with such 
strident enthusiasm for themselves. 

Of course, the answer must really 
be that there is nothing at all either 
youthful or spontaneous about the 
whole business and that the young peo- 
ple are just the useful victims of a con- 
spiracy brought off by the old people 
who lead them. Mao’s revolution has 
been handed down to this younger gen- 
eration in books and in the fading rec- 
ollections of the men who accomplished 


Loudon Wainwright 


it. It must seem dry as dust to young 
men and women naturally anxious to 
experience some sort of revolutions of 
their own. For some time this fact of 
the distance between youth and the 
militancy of his revolution is reported 
to have been of great concern to Mao. 
Perhaps the proper revolutionary ar- 
dor cannot be kindled by the daily 
studying of tracts, by reading propa- 
ganda which vilifies enemies identified 
by the great mass only as grotesque 
cartoons, by singing such wholesome 
pep tunes as “Thinking of the Con- 
sumers As We Grow Vegetables” and 
“Chairman Mao’s Works Enlighten Us 
and Lift Up Our Hearts.” 

What better way to engage them, 
to create in them a sense of participa- 
tion than to provide them with a little 
action? Let them run a bit wild, offer 
them a few victims, permit them the 
illusion of power growing out of a few 
unimportant decisions, and the old re- 
gime is renewed and fortified. In addi- 
tion let them vent their youthful ha- 
treds toward the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union, and the whole world will see 
how vital and dangerous the Chinese 
remain. If the young people of China 
were permitted the old-fashioned (and 
Western-developed) luxury of a single 
fortune cookie, surely its message would 
read: “You have been betrayed.” 

Possibly just this betrayal signals 
the real desperation of Mao’s China. 
Isolated from the world all around it, 
its economy staggering badly, its top 
leadership aging, the nation is severely 
pressed to maintain its influence and 
approach its ambition. So its most im- 
portant resource, the drive and energy 
of its youth, is callously squandered in 
a dismal show of destruction and vitu- 
peration. And the nightmare aspect of it 
all is increased by the fact that in pre- 
tending to offer the young people a fair 
share in determining the quality of 
their future, Mao and the other leaders 
have duped them into promoting a vi- 
sion which is not youth’s at all. It 
denies youth the joy of growth and 
change. It is the frozen vision of old 
men who await death and are willing to 
impose it in life on all those who remain. 
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| Tokyo's 
(audiest 
Pleasure 


Palace 


Experienced observers ranging 
from GIs to bank clerks and Ro- 
tarians to Sukarno agree that no 
city in the world offers such spec- 
tacular nightclub entertainment as 
Tokyo. Only in Tokyo are there 
eight-story buildings filled with 
bars, as many as three to a floor. 
There is, for example, the Aho 
Club with girls dressed as nurses, 
the Romance Club with girls in 
bridal gowns, and the Transistor 
Cutie Club with girls under five 
feet tall. And then there is the 
Mikado. 

The Mikado is the biggest night- 
club in the world, an extravagant 
pleasure palace with 1,000 host- 
esses in kimono and western eve- 
ning gowns and three floors of en- 
gulfing luxury, with one floor fea- 
turing the gaudiest extravaganza 
since the burning of Rome. The 
Mikado once operated on a less 
brassy scale and closed. It is now 
managed by a flamboyant opera- 
tor named Yoshiaki Konami, who 
has long proved his wizardry at at- 
tracting a huge share of the esti- 
mated $1.5 million a night, most- 
ly in expense accounts, spent in 
the blaring, blatant, bombastic and 
bespangled nightclubs of Tokyo. 


famous ‘‘Mikado Mannequins”; the 
two at left are Mina Kawara (pink 


veil) and Kaoru Natsu (yellow). In 
the center, beside wife in white kimo- 


no and behind blue-gowned Mikado 
hostess, is Owner Yoshiaki Konami. 
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Coping with every type is all in the nights work 


IN ONE EVENING A MIKADO HOSTESS CAN ENTERTAIN UP TO 20 CUSTOMERS. HERE ASAHI POLITELY ENJOYS A CLIENT’S JOKE, CROSSES 


AS THE EVENING WEARS ON FOR ONE DIGNIFIED MIKADO CUSTOMER, HE IS PLIED WITH ENTERTAINMENT BY ASAHI AND ANOTHER GIRL UNTIL 





ior Mikado girls 


HANDS DRINKING WITH ANOTHER, NIBBLES EAR OF A THIRD. 


HE IS RELAXED AND ENJOYING HIMSELF (LAST PICTURE). 


WMlowto handle a delicate situation is demonstrated by 
Asahi as she deftly catches a customer’s hand (top) and 
moves it up and away without pausing in conversation, 
and without offending the customer (bottom picture). 


CONTINUED 
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NIGHTCLUB continuep 


‘See that they have a good time, and put it on my bill’ 


THE MGHTCLUB HOSTESS HAS A DELICATE, 
VITAL ROLE TO PLAY 


by JOHN NATHAN 


I understand the importance of 
the nightclub in Japan one must 
understand that social entertaining 
in Japan, whether or not it includes 
business colleagues, is never con- 
ducted in the home. The most 
obvious reason is that Japanese 
houses in general are cramped 
and inconvenient to use for parties. 
A more crucial reason has to do 
with the anxiety that is immediate- 
ly aroused in the Japanese when 
they must expose some aspect of 
their inner lives. 

A Japanese invests his house 
with a significant and revealing 
part of himself, so to invite some- 
one home exposes his very person- 
ality, his tastes, the degree of his 
material well-being. Friends do, of 
course, pay social calls, but wheth- 
er it be their first or hundredth 
visit, they are entertained in a for- 
mal kyakuma (guest room), which 
is ideally located right near the en- 
trance, and which the family rarely 
uses when alone. 

Another problem with entertain- 
ing in the home is that there is usu- 
ally a wife in it. Generally speak- 
ing, Japanese married couples do 
not socialize together. In America, 
there is a phenomenon known as 
the company wife: women are ex- 
pected to participate in business 
by entertaining socially in the 
home. In so doing, the theory goes, 
they become mirrors reflecting 
their husbands’ ambitions, frus- 
trations and discontents. In Amer- 
ica it is said that a good way to find 
out how a man is doing at the of- 
fice is to ask his wife how she feels; 
but this ploy becomes meaning- 
less where Japanese wives are con- 
cerned. With home and wife ruled 
out, there is very little a fellow can 
do but get together with the boys in 
a bar and enjoy the girls ina group. 


Hajime Nakamura, professor of 
religion and philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, has described 
“*the tendency of social relation- 
ships to supersede or take prece- 
dence over the individual, a char- 
acteristic of Japanese culture that 
is due to the stress of social pro- 
prieties.’’ There are groups in ev- 
ery society, but in Japan, as in no 
country of the West, the individ- 
ual’s subjection to the group is 
appalling in its totality. And it is 
only through his relationship to 
the group that the Japanese can 
define his own identity. 

He does, however, use symbolic 
badges to define his social status. 
In the old days a samurai wore 
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two swords in his belt and every- 
body knew who he was. Top-knot 
hair styles (chonmage) and family 
crests on the sleeve of kimonos 
and emblazoned on the back pub- 
licly depicted status and rank. This 
meant that, under the old system, 
there was very little uneasiness or 
anxiety over where an individual 
belonged, because his social posi- 
tion was immediately apparent, 
precisely defined by rigid ground 
rules. 

Today many of the badges have 
been discarded. There is only white 
shirt and business suit and a small 
lapel pin to mark the three dia- 
monds of the Mitsubishi man or 
the Sumitomo house crest. And 
there are those calling cards, which 
must be exchanged before any so- 
cial intercourse is possible. But 
calling cards are not sufficient; the 
need for another badge still exists. 

It is here that the bar or cabaret 
hostess has a vital role to play, for 
her artfully controlled responses to 
the individuals in a group consti- 
tute an unmistakable yardstick for 
the precise measurement of status, 
a clear mirror which reflects not 
individuals but a hierarchy. Here is 





one example of how it works, in the 
Mikado or any similar nightclub. 

A department chief asks four of 
his section heads to have a drink 
with him after work (a reverse invi- 
tation is unthinkable). At the end 
of the day he takes them to one of 
the many Ginza bars. If the mama- 
san, or proprietress, knows the men, 
she will show them to a table im- 
mediately. If she doesn’t, she will 
draw calling cards from them by 
presenting one of the group with 
her own card. This is a crucial step, 
for all the cards bear titles and she 
must know who is who. 

To the department chief she will 
send three girls or four, to each of 
the four section heads, one girl. 
It doesn’t matter if, 20 minutes 
later, three of the girls must join 
other tables, so long as the initial 
impression is clearly fixed. With 
the men seated, the girls in place 
and the drinks ordered, the real 
performance can begin. 

Let the department chief crack 
a joke, and seven lovelies laugh. 
Let him reach for a cigaret, and 
seven lighters flame. Are the under- 
lings ignored? By no means, but 
they are subtly slighted by impli- 
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MIKADO HOSTESSES FOLLOW THEIR CLIENTS TO THE DOOR 


cation: none of the girls hangs on 
their words, none of them initiates 
a suggestive conversation, though 
all will participate in one if ad- 
dressed. The personnel at the table 
will shift and change, but the bal- 
ance will always be in the boss’s 
favor, the bulk of attention will be 
paid to him, the picture will be 
defined and redefined, the point 
made, driven home. 

After an hour or so of this, the 
department head announces that 
he must be going. He rises. The 
underlings rise with him, but he 
waves them back to their seats. 
‘‘Enjoy yourselves,” he says. He 
winks lasciviously at his pretty 
companions and, with a nod to the 
mama which means “‘See that they 
have a good time for a couple of 
hours and put it on my bill,”’ he 
disappears into the neon night. 

There now occurs a change that 
is conceivable only in the fantasy 
world of Tokyo night-town. The 
girls who had been so infatuated 
with the boss suddenly turn back 
to the underlings with love in their 
eyes. Now it is the section chief’s 
turn to bring down the house with 
a whispered joke, to choose the 
match that will light his pipe. He 
accepts the new signs of adoration 
at face value, as if it were real. 


Au the players know the rules. 
The boss knew how the girls would 
respond to him. He knew that his 
inferiors knew. He knew too that 
he would leave early, and that the 
girls would adjust their affections. 
So did the underlings. The girls 
knew just what was expected of 
them and behaved accordingly. 

What was accomplished? A def- 
inition. The boss went home secure 
in the knowledge that he was the 
boss. The section chiefs were re- 
lieved to see social proof positive 
that they were underlings, but at the 
same time they were encouraged to 
work harder by the adulation that 
ended the evening. Tensions were 
relieved, insecurities soothed, and 
everyone had a good time. 

In this practical application of 
group therapy, Tokyo night-town 
provides release to the world’s most 
repressed male population. Thus 
Japanese sociologists explain the 
absence of psychiatrists in Japan 
by the fact that there are 3,000 
bars on the Ginza. Indeed, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive of any type of 
social neurotic who would be un- 
able to find an atmosphere per- 
fectly suited to soothe him, some- 
where in the night-town of Tokyo. 


Crowded four to a tiny apartment, Wuzuru goes to a driving school to 
Asahi (left, top) and three other Mi- learn how to handle the new car she 
kado girls rise at 11:30, take tea at 2, has been awarded as a bonus for be- 
go to hairdresser and to work at 5:30. ing one of Mikado’s best hostesses. 


é 
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In a flurry of dressing and making dressing room as they get ready for watchful eye of Manager Hiroshi Ka- is Hostess Asahi. About half wear Jap- 
up, Mikado hostesses jam the huge another evening’s work, under the wabe. At left, patting her hair in place, anese, the other half western dress. 
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New light on the revelations of Franklin Roosevelt’s 
30-year affection for Lucy Mercer Rutherfurd 


ke same artist painted both por- 
traits—the woman whom few Americans 
ever heard of in her lifetime, and the 
President whom the nation elected to 
an unprecedented four terms. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was sitting for the 
partly finished watercolor portrait at 
Warm Springs, Ga., that afternoon of 
April 12, 1945, when he suffered his fatal 
stroke. His death, profoundly shocking, 
was examined in great detail by the 
press. Perhaps the only fact that did not 
emerge was the presence of a third per- 
son in that room as the artist worked. 
For three decades, Mrs. Lucy Mercer 
Rutherfurd, a charming and aristocrat- 
ic woman, had held a special place in 
Franklin Roosevelt’s affections. Their 
friendship, which for a brief time in 1918 
had imperiled his marriage to Eleanor, 
was never a public issue during their 
lifetimes. It remained for a new book, 
The Time between the Wars, by Jona- 
than Daniels, to bring it to light. Dan- 
iels, who was Roosevelt’s press secretary 
in 1945, devoted a scant two pages to 
the relationship, from its beginning, 
when F'.D.R. was Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy in 1914 and Lucy Mercer was 
his wife’s social secretary—to its end on 
the day he died. These glimpses, brief 
as they were, into the private life of 
one of the most charismatic figures in 
U.S. history loosed a storm of comment 
and dispute. In the following pages, 
Daniels tells more about the romance— 
which he calls “one of the great affec- 
tions in the history of the presidency” 
—and of the furor which it has caused. 
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© FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT WARM SPRINGS MEMORIAL. COMMISSION 


ae portrait was done by Artist Only a few brush strokes remained 


Elizabeth Shoumatoff literally as the —but out of the people’s faith in 
President was dying. Of it, Harold him, Martin wrote, might come “‘the 
Martin wrote for the Warm Springs final strokes to the canvas that was 
Foundation: “There is symbolism in his life [to] finish the fight against 


the fact that as the portrait was unfin- tyranny, against hunger, against fear 


Footnote to an Era 
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Tis study of Mrs. Rutherfurd in 
1937 was also painted by Mrs. Shou- 
matoff, who is a Russian-born society 
artist now living in Locust Valley on 
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Long Island. A close friend of Mrs. 
Rutherfurd, she had earlier painted 
Roosevelt and wanted to do so again. 
Mrs. Rutherfurd accompanied her 
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for the sitting and thus was present 
when Roosevelt was stricken. A por- 
trait of Winthrop Rutherfurd is a 
companion to this one of his wife. 
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E-D.R. was not as careful 


as his protectors 





In 1913, Navy Secretary Josephus 
Daniels (center), the author’s father, 
stood on a warship with his young 


assistant, Roosevelt (far left). In 
1938, Roosevelt, then President, re- 
viewed the fleet from a cruiser (below). 










ta a White House ceremony (left) 
two weeks before his death, Roose- 
velt named Jonathan Daniels press 
secretary. Below, Author Daniels, 


by JONATHAN 
DANIELS 


isieeans on the lovely sea 
island where I am writing we are 
assaulted by hurricanes. We are 
prepared for them and have built 
our houses to withstand them. But 
it is not as easy to anticipate oth- 
er types of storms, such as the one 
set off recently by a brief passage 
in my book, The Time between 
the Wars. 

In the passage, which covered 
less than two of the book’s 372 
pages, I reported the undisputed 
but evidently little-known fact of 
the long “ties of deep and unbro- 
ken affection” which had bound 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt to the 
beautiful and aristocratic Lucy 
Mercer Rutherfurd. In the result- 
ing hullabaloo few of my brethren 
of the press bothered to read the 
book, which critic Charles Poore 
of the New York Times has de- 
scribedas ‘wonderfully readable,” 
dealing with “the whens that the 
living still remember.” Instead, 
some, without even reading the 
two pages, wrote stories with such 
words as “infatuation” and “oth- 
er woman” which never had ap- 
peared in my book. I was sad but 
not resentful when a delicate dow- 
ager in Aiken, South Carolina, 
who had read such stories, spat 
into a network radio microphone 
her sentiments toward both me 
and The Time between the Wars. 
Her key word was “skunk.” 


now editor of the Raleigh, N.C. News 
and Observer, strolls near his summer 
home on Hilton Head Island and pon- 
ders the storm generated by his book. 





I had not expected such furor 
because 12 years earlier another 
of my books, The End of Inno- 
cence, had discussed:in greater de- 
tail what the press has called “the 
romance.” I wrote then of sum- 
mer weekend parties on the Naval 
yacht Sylph and of a Sunday ex- 
cursion to Harper’s Ferry on 
which Franklin and Lucy were to- 
gether while his wife Eleanor was 
far off at Campobello. But no- 
body was interested then. I 
bought up the remainders of the 
strictly limited printings, largely, 
my wife thinks, to clutter the 
house. Now, suddenly, everyone 
is interested in what I believe is 
one of the great affections in the 
history of the presidency. 


A\tenoueh I was Roosevelt’s 
press secretary in 1945, I did not 
know of the great affection until 
after his death. I never saw Mrs. 
Rutherfurd and, upon hearing of 
her, I and other members of the 
President’s staff regarded her sim- 
ply as one of the decorative per- 
sonages, such as Crown Princess 
Martha of Norway, whom F.D.R. 
liked to have about him. Actually, 
Lucy wasless known and less heard 
of than Princess Martha. She nev- 
er came to the White House on 
any of the publicized occasions 


when Eleanor was present. 
After Roosevelt’s death I be- 
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gan writing a book about the 
years when my father was Wood- 
row Wilson’s Secretary of the 
Navy and Roosevelt was his As- 
sistant Secretary. Researching 
the book, I came upon the story 
of Lucy Mercer, who had met 
Roosevelt in those years while 
working as Eleanor’s social secre- 
tary. I also came upon a wall of 
silence. Even my beloved friend, 
William D. Hassett, who was 
F.D.R.’s correspondence secre- 
tary and kept the diary of 
F.D.R.’s_ “‘off-the-record”” war 
years, was mysterious when ques- 
tioned about Lucy. But later on, 
when Bill asked me to write the 
introduction to his book, Off the 
Record with F.D.R., he sent me a 
copy of the diary. It inadvertently 
contained references to her which 
Bill deleted before publication. 

Strangely, Roosevelt himself 
was not always as careful as those 
who tried to “protect” him after 
his death. Once, when traveling 
from Washington to Hyde Park in 
a train containing his staff and 
press, he had the train take a 
roundabout route so he could stop 
to visit Lucy at the Rutherfurd 
estate in Allamuchy, N.J. Roose- 
velt was the kind of man who 
would not have hurt Eleanor if he 
could possibly have avoided it, 
but he would have wanted noth- 
ing hidden from history. __ 

I do not feel, therefore, that 
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The Rutherfurds’ 35-room mansion 
on their estate at Allamuchy, N.J. 
now serves as a home for Catholic 
nuns. The grounds, with rose garden, 
pond and a practice golf course, were 
as splendid as the inside detail (be- 
low), the work of bygone craftsmen. 





As late as 1944 the President’s train 
detoured on a trip to Hyde Park to 
pull onto this little-used siding at 
Allamuchy so that Roosevelt could 
visit Mrs. Rutherfurd at her estate. 
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F.D.R. CONTINUED 


from privileged position I have 
peeped and told. All three in this 
triangular story—Franklin, Elea- 
nor and Lucy—were good, great 
and beautiful people. They should 
not be lost in the clinical political 
reports or social registers and de- 
nied their human dimension. 

Sometimes Roosevelt seemed 
only a driving executive, absorbed 
totally in politics and war. Those 
who saw him that way missed the 
full picture. He was also a sensi- 
tive man with multiple interests, 
even during World War II. In 
that period he required perhaps 
more than ever the things which 
eased his mind and heart. Lucy 
embodied the serenity he required 
for the sustenance of his spirit 
when most of those about him, 
including Eleanor, continually 
brought him more problems than 
peace. Mrs. Roosevelt was useful 
to him as a woman energetically 
good, itinerantly concerned. She 
was, as he once said, his eyes and 
ears. But he had need of grace, 
love of beauty, and a need for a 
company which was not always 
on the militant march. Lucy 
Rutherfurd brought those things 
to him and he took them, sought 
them in tenderness. 

He saw Lucy in Washington, 
in the South Carolina low country 
and in Warm Springs, Georgia. 
When he was stricken by a fatal 
cerebral hemorrhage at Warm 
Springs in April, 1945, he was 
with an artist doing a portrait, 
two well-loved lady cousins—and 


Mrs. Rutherfurd. 


Pass and radio momentarily 
put aside a world war for the great 
obituary. Few events in the his- 
tory of America have been cov- 
ered with such detailed reportori- 
al scrutiny as the death of F.D.R. 
Cooks and valets in the house- 
hold were interviewed and their 
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The Rutherfurds built this Georgian 
mansion (14 bedrooms, 14 bathrooms) 
at Aiken, S.C. Occasionally, a “dis- 
tinguished guest” arrived—Roose- 
velt, coming from Warm Springs, Ga. 


names were listed in stories. Even 
the title of the detective story he 
had been reading the night before 
he died was mentioned. Only one 
detail was missed or withheld: 
the presence of Lucy. 

Mrs. Rutherfurd was a lady 
who, in every respect of heritage 
and position, belonged to the class 
some said F.D.R. had betrayed in 
his New Deal. Her mother and fa- 
ther were of distinguished lineage. 
Her husband, Winthrop Ruther- 
furd, a 58-year-old widower when 
she married him in 1920, had rid- 
den with the hounds in the com- 
pany of Theodore Roosevelt and 
had been previously married to 
the daughter of Levi P. Morton, 
vice president under Benjamin 
Harrison. Certainly her presence 
in Warm Springs could have been 
mentioned without marring the 
majestic grief. 

But it was not. On duty as pres- 
idential press secretary in Wash- 
ington, I was entirely unaware 
and uninformed of her presence. 
Only months later did I learn 
that my predecessor as press sec- 
retary, Steve Early—who had 
told Mrs. Roosevelt the tragic 
news and had flown with her from 
Washington to Warm Springs— 
had, on arrival in Warm Springs, 
explosively greeted Bill Hassett 
with: “Bill, there’s hell to pay. 
Mrs. Roosevelt knows that Mrs. 
Rutherfurd was here.” 

’ Four years after Roosevelt’s 
death, his personal secretary, 
Grace Tully, wrote a memoir, 
F.D.R. My Boss. In it she men- 
tioned Mrs. Rutherfurd’s pres- 
ence in Warm Springs, and a few 
bitter Roosevelt haters, West- 
brook Pegler in particular, tried 
to pump it up as a scandal. But 
knowing Pegler’s record of venom 
toward Roosevelt. people were in- 


History must not 
be a hideaway 





“lie Little White House (above), 
Roosevelt’s winter home at Warm 
Springs, Ga., was a favorite retreat. 
He suffered his fatal stroke in a sim- 
ple chair (right) in the living room. 


credulous. Only this summer did 
the history of 21 years ago get 
into headlines around the nation. 

A great deal of controversy has 
resulted, but history must not be 
a hideaway. There is increasing 
danger that it may become one 
in this day when only dull memo- 
randa and the most formal letters 
pile up in the archives, and the 
communication of warmth and 
beauty, of drama, disappoint- 
ment and delight are as evanes- 
cent as our telephone calls. More 
and more research into the record 
of our civilization depends now 
upon recollection. That may be 
our refuge from ignorance about 
the way in which we came—and 
in what company—into our own 
times. 
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Mss. Lucy Mercer Rutherfurd, 
shown here with two grandchildren 
in a picture taken in the 1940s, was 
a member of Maryland’s prominent 
Carroll family. In February 1920, 
nine months before Roosevelt was de- 
feated in his bid for the vice presiden- 


cy, she was married to Winthrop 
Rutherfurd, whom she had met in 
Washington. He was a socially promi- 
nent widower with five children, and 
friends recall that she brought his 
family an immediate serenity and 
warmth. She mothered her stepchil- 


dren and had a daughter of her own. 
She had been educated in Austria and 
she spoke French to the children but 
switched to German when she did not 
want them to understand her. They 
lived quietly on their country estates. 
At Allamuchy, there was a chapel 


where Mrs. Rutherfurd, a devout 
Catholic, regularly attended Mass. 
She was fond of golf, took pride in 
her rose gardens and became an ac- 
complished hostess. Rutherfurd died 
in Aiken in 1944 and Mrs. Rutherfurd 


died four years later in New York. 
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Her companion and surroundings are 
of papier-maché, as are her elaborate 
headdress jewels (Chrystya Olenska, 
$400), her earrings (Lilija, $20), hip- 
slung belt (Maria of Houston, $100) 
and a toe ring (Doris Krupnick, $6). 


‘The stuff that children mess around with in glue-and-clay class is the 
unlikely substance of a socko new kind of jewelry—papier-maché. Just as 
unlikely are the designers—not costume jewelers at all, but a diversified 
group of creators who include a Houston housewife and a New York pup- 
peteer. Brilliantly colored and feather light, despite exotically bulky con- 
tours, the baubles are part of a brave new world of fancy paper, which 
includes that longed-for dress you can wear and throw away (next page). 


or Wild World 
of Paper Gems 









ideewent earrings (Chrystya Olen- 
ska, $15) are worn with huge arrays of 
boldly patterned bracelets (Alma Da- 
vies, $5 to $25). Because papier-maché 
is light in weight, whole armfuls are 
not in the least burdensome to wear. 
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LIFE SELLS GO-GETTERS Proof? Last year 58 travel advertisers from 
around the world invested more than a million dollars ($1,407,612) in LIFE 
International Editions, up 4% over the previous year and an all-time high. 
The reasons for this success are obvious. LIFE’s international readers have 
an inborn curiosity about the world beyond their national frontiers—an 
interest constantly stirred by the vitality and color with which each issue 
of LIFE tells of this world. With this exciting background, and with the 
best reproduction available, travel advertisements in LIFE International 
and LIFE en Espanol are in natural habitats, steering affluent and educated 
readers to the services offered. Source: The Rome Report, 1965. 











Don't 
gamble 


Planning, installing and servicing are essential 

for the results you want from your investment 

in air conditioning. The Carrier worldwide service 
organization is the largest, the best trained 

and most experienced in the business. When you install 
Carrier equipment you are sure that prompt 

and skilled service is available locally. 

That’s why more people the world over trust 

in Carrier than in any other make. 


GED First Name in Air Conditioning 


Carrier International Ltd., 385 Madison Ave. 
New York, New York 10017, U.S.A. 










What 8-year old 
American Bourbon 
is the toast 

of Europe? 


Kentucky Tavern Bourbon, of 
course. The 8-year Old Smoothie 
from America’s most distin- 
guished distillery. Why pay as 
much for 4- or 6-year old Bour- 
bon when you can have 8-year 
old Kentucky Tavern? The taste 
is worthy of any occasion. 


oe Biericie nts 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey—86 proof. 
Glenmore Distilleries Co., Louisville-Owensboro, Kentucky. 1966 
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iChristmas Cruise 
FROM LE HAVRE/SOUTHAMPTON 15 DAYS - 4 CALLS 


s;458 up 


DAKAR - CANARY IS. - SIERRA LEONE - LISBON 


2 Haster Cruise 


FROM CANNES 10 DAYS - 4 CALLS 
s 365 up 
BEYROUTH - HAIFA - RHODES - NAPLES 


drink: fis 
White Horse | 
Whisky , 





&b’ April Cruise 


FROM CANNES 13 DAYS - 5 CALLS , 
s 399 up 
GENOA - MYKONOS - ISTANBUL - LIMASSOL - PIREUS 














Also Indian Summer 
to Remember 
FIVE DAYS OF VACATION 





“ALA FRANCAISE ” 
LE HAVRE - SOUTHAMPTON - NEW YORK 


SAILING ySGZgBER ou" ¢ 245,50 up 


OFF SEASON RATES 
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Now advertisers can choose 
between covering the world 


through LIFE International.... 
French. ; or selecting a particular market 
uve. with one of its 


ten regional editions. 





C' G“'ETRANSATLANTIQUE 


3 2) 2 : LIFE Scandinavia for instance— 
6 RUE AUBER PARIS 9¢ - TELEPHONE : 742-97-59 reaching one of the world's 
AND YOUR TRAVEL AGENT important, growing markets. 


It’s life aboard theSS ““FRANCE”’ 
that makes the difference! 
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Your first volume 


KLASSISCHES GRIECHENLAND 
a fresh look at a great era 


Unlike any volume of history you have ever seen, KLAS- 
SISCHES GRIECHENLAND uses the dramatically effective 
LIFE picture-essay technique to bring you a new understand- 
ing of the personalities of ancient Greece. In clear, evocative 
prose it explains the nature of Greek political life, of free- 
dom and democracy .. . it reviews the extraordinary content 
of Greek tragedy .. . it stresses the ways in which Greek 
philosophers gave form and substance to rational thought 

. it gives you the lively story of the religion, manners, 
morals, and everyday life of these proud, determined Greeks 
who changed the course of history for all time—and influ- 
enced the way we live today—twenty-five hundred years later. 


KLASSISCHES GRIECHENLAND has this single purpose: 
to give you as clear an understanding of ancient Greece as 
the combination of excellent writing and dramatic illustra- 
tion can provide. The result is a book we think you will 
want to own—for your own pleasure and for the education 
of your children. With other volumes in this series it will 
provide an invaluable reference set for your home library. 


@ Stands 22,5 x 27,5 cm. 
@ Lifetime Kivar binding. 
@ Nearly 200 pages of heavy matte stock. 


@ Over 130 photographs, paintings, drawings— 
80 in glowing colour, PLUS 5 specially-commissioned 
fascinating maps in full colour. 


@ 45,000 words of interpretive text by Sir Maurice Bowra, 
warden of Wadham College at Oxford University 
and a towering figure in classical studies. 


@ Complete Hall of Fame, Chronology, Index 
and Bibliography. 





NOTE: 


The series is also avail- 
able in English as THE 
GREAT AGES OF MAN. 
For information, please 
write to TIME-LIFE Inter- 
national, 5 Ottho Hel- 
dringstraat, Amsterdam 
18, Netherlands. 





ANNOUNCING... 


A MAGNIFICENT NEW SERIES 
PUBLISHED BY THE EDITORS 
OF {TIME BOOKS IN GERMAN 


ZEITALTER DER 
MENSCHHEIT 


“What's past is prologue,” Shakespeare said. If we are to 
understand ourselves and our place in the world, we would 
do well to turn to the ideas that we inherit from the past—the 
epic times and peoples to whom we are indebted for our con- 
cepts of right and wrong, our mode of living, our attitudes 
toward art, beauty, government, war and many more subjects. 


It is this conviction that has inspired an original and brilliant 
new library series of text and picture books — ZEITALTER 
DER MENSCHHEIT, by the editors of TIME-LIFE Books. 


These volumes will bring to life mankind’s most significant 
hours—through a striking employment of clear and lively text 
blended with storytelling picture-essays to give you and your 
family a new and exciting understanding of the past—enter- 
taining, informative—and unlikely to come to you in any 
other way. 


SOME OF THE FORTHCOMING VOLUMES IN THIS 
SERIES, TO BE ISSUED AT TWO-MONTH INTERVALS 
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Trace the splendour of 
the Eternal City—from the 
rise of the Republic to es- 
tablishment of a world em- 
pire where all roads lead to 
Rome. 


ZEITALTER DES GLAUBENS 


Watch Greek, Roman and 5 
barbarian cultures fuse and 
create a new Europe with 
the states of Italy, France 
and Spain. 


WOX SIHOITNASIV A : 





RENAISSANCE 


Share 14th-century Italy's 
excitement as the Renais- ~ 
sance sweeps away medie- 
valism and Northern Europe 
return to a belief in the 
humanity of man. 


ZEITALTER DER AUFKLARUNG 


Hear Voltaire, Rousseau, 

Diderot, and Samuel John- 

‘ son taking reason as their 
guide, science as their in- 
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pA ay spiration in the brief span 
€ of the 18th century. 


TO ORDER, PLEASE USE THE POSTAGE PAID 
ORDER CARD BOUND INTO THIS ISSUE 
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New from Braun 
Braun parat BT Car Shaver 





The car shaver with the performance of a plug-in AC shaver 


You can shave wherever you are inde- 
pendent of AC outlets. In the car, when 
traveling, or when camping. The Braun 
parat BT can be connected to the car 
battery or to its own battery box. It has 
all the performance features charac- 
teristic of the standard Braun plug-in 
AC shavers. 





The shaver is connected to the car 
battery (6/12 volts) 


parat BT 


The parat BT has a spring-mounted steel 
shaving screen, and employs specially 
ground blades. It has a long-hairtrimmer, 
of course. It is handy and can be guided 
easily across the face, giving a gentle, 
close shave all over - at the chin, at the 
neck - everywhere.Give it a try? You'll be 
surprised at its performance. 





or to its own battery box. Four inexpen- 
sive flashlight batteries will last at least 
14 days with a shave per day. 


in traveling case with battery box 
1 year’s international guarantee 








BON VOYAGE 


LIFE International readers hear it 
oftener than most people. In just 
twelve months, 53% of LIFE’s sub- 
scribers and newsstand buyers trav- 
eled in other countries. For pleasure, 
for business, or both, they averaged 
more than 4 trips each. Traveling by 
plane, ship, train, bus and auto to the 
world’s major cities and resort areas. 
Future plans...? More of the same. 


in 90 
countries 
around the 
world, the 
word for fine 
underwear Is 


Jockey 


BRAND 


Men who appreciate the finest 











choose the Jockey brand 
brief. It’s tailored for per- 
fect comfort, perfect fit, 

and for the support and 
protection every 
man needs. Insist 
on Jockey, the 
original brief— 
often imitated 
but never 
equalled. 
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Jockey 


® erano 


. . world’s leading brand of quality underwear. 


sometimes Because 
were SOT) — people never discover 


=, ow light and smooth 
= aad versatile 


Bacardi rum really is, 







& TONIC 


HIGHBALL 
DAIQUIR] 





Maybe you think the good taste of Bacardi & Cola comes only from the cola? Try again. Try 
the world’s largest-selling rum in cocktails, with tonic, with your favorite mixer —even all by itself! You’ll find 


a very pleasant difference. After all, how do you think Bacardi rum became the world’s largest-selling rum? 


BACARDI = Till WORLD S GREAT RUM, 


“*BACARDI’? AND BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED 
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Jacqueline Susann’s leap from acting 


to—you might say-—literature 


HAPPINESS IS 
BEING 
NUMBER ] 


by JANE 
HOWARD 


W.. is the best, most lyrical, 
most enduring of all the writers of 
English prose at work today? Too 
early to tell. All right then, who 
is the most enterprising and ener- 
getic? That’s easy: Jacqueline Su- 
sann. Miss Susann, author of Val- 
ley of the Dolls which for 23 weeks 
has been on the New York Times 
best-seller list (15 weeks in the 
No. 1 position), has other distinc- 
tions as well. She probably has the 
shapeliest legs, the earthiest con- 
versation, the most sex-ridden 
prose and the most helpful spouse 
(her TV producer husband was 
once, and at heart very much still 
is, a press agent) of anyone nowa- 
days getting paid to string sen- 
tences together. 

She seems also, considering her 
eminence on what she affection- 
ately calls “The List,”’ to be at 
the moment the most widely read 
of American writers. It is there- 
fore significant, if not cheering, to 
note that Miss Susann perceives 
a revolution in American letters. 
“The day is over,” she says, “when 
the point of writing is just to turn 
a phrase that critics will quote, 
like Henry James. I’m not inter- 


Bevo giant copy of the Aug. 14 
New York Times best-seller list, 
Jacqueline Susann grins in tri- 
umph, Her Valley of the Dolls 
has been at the top for 15 weeks. 


ested in turning a phrase; what 
matters to me is telling a story 
that involves people. The hell 
with what critics say. I’ve made 
characters live, so that people talk 
about them at cocktail parties, 
and that, to me, is what counts. 
You have to have a divine conceit 
in your judgment. I have it.” 

Miss Susann’s delight in her 
own feat is shared by many well- 
wishers, above all by her husband, 
Irving Mansfield. ““When you 
think of all those guys out there 
with pipes and tweed suits who’ve 
been waiting years to write the 
great American novel,” he exults, 
“and you think how the one who’s 
done it is little Jackie who never 
went to college and lives on Cen- 
tral Park South, well, it’s really 
fabulous, isn’t it?” 


Fibutous it is. More than 8,500 
Americans each week are paying 
$5.95 each to buy Valley of the 
Dolls, and with each purchase 
Miss Susann is enriched by $1.35. 
Twentieth Century-Fox bought 
movie rights before the book was 
even in galley form and agreed to 
a contract that will bring Miss 
Susann anywhere between $135,- 
000 and $400,000. The first pa- 
perback printing will be 1.2 mil- 
lion. Television soap opera rights 
have been retained. Not a bit of 
this prosperity, Miss Susann’s 
publisher Bernard Geis points out, 
derives from book clubs because 
book clubs tend to support what 
he calls “family books,” which 
Valley, as he further points out, 
certainly isn’t. 


The word “‘dolls”’ in its title is 
a pun, referring both to its four 
heroines and to the pills which 
three of them take. (Miss Susann 
made up “dolls” as a nickname 
for pills.) Her dolls take dolls to 
go to sleep, to wake up and to 
struggle through every hour of 
their grueling days—from 1945 to 
nearly the present—in what the 
book’s advertisements call “the 
never-never land of Hollywood 
and Broadway, where stars are 
born and illusions die.” The hero- 
ines constitute a sort of chorus 
girl’s version of Mary McCarthy’s 
The Group. They and their ad- 
ventures are only occasionally 
credible. They are described in 
prose in no way reminiscent of 
Henry James or any other of those 
obsolescent old phrase-turners. 

A book must meet three re- 
quirements, says Miss Susann’s 
publisher, Bernard Geis, to be- 
come a best-seller. ““The theme,” 
he says, “must be popular; the 
treatment must be skillful and 
the promotion must be intensive. 
If a book has all three of these 
things chances aren’t one in 1,000 
but nearly even that it will make 
it to the list.” 

Valley’s theme of sex and pill 
addiction easily fulfills the first 
requirement. And what it lacks in 
skillful treatment is more than 
made up by promotion, thanks 
mostly to Irving (as it is impos- 
sible not to call him 10 minutes 
after meeting). “We’ve revolu- 
tionized publishing,” he is pleased 
to say. “Geis is thought to be 
very hip and promotion-minded, 
but we taught him things he nev- 
er knew. We taught him that if 
you want a book to be a best- 
seller you can’t just reach book- 
buying people, you have to get 
to those who never bought a book 
before in their lives. You adver- 
tise on the entertainment pages, 
not just book pages. And you 
think a lot about television.” 

The Mansfields have paid near- 
ly as much attention to getting 
Valley publicized on TV as to get- 


ting it written in the first place. 
CONTINUED 
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carpet sweeper 





NO MORE toilsome 
cleaning job!!! 


Compact but Rigid 
HOKY 


cleans it wonderfully 


Size : 24x19x107 cm. 
Weight: 1,180 gr. 


FURUBA kocyo Co.,LTD. 


Nagareyama, Chiba-ken, Japan 





LEARNED 
EARNERS 


It’s said that people who learn more 
earn more. But even among learned 
earners, LIFE International’s subscrib- 
ers and newsstand buyers stand out. 
74°/o have university or technical train- 
ing, and LIFE family incomes aver- 
age $7,000 yearly. They are better off, 
better educated and 420,000 strong. 
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Dvisg is a big factor in Jack- 
ie’s success. More impresario than 
grammarian, he exults: “I like to 


live from the left hand side of the 


menu—and Jackie does, either.” 


DOLLS continuep 


They sigh over the mistake made 
in picking the timid pink-and- 
yellow jacket of Miss Susann’s 
first book, Every Night, Josephine! 
(the heroine is the author’s poo- 
dle). When Jackie went on TV 
chatter programs to discuss and 
display Josephine, “the colors 
bled and it didn’t look like any- 
thing.” Not so with Valley, 
whose jacket has lettering and 
coloring that make it jump out 
from the TV tube. This is because 
Irving took considerable pains to 
screen-test it in advance, bor- 
rowing Columbia Broadcasting 
System cameras and monitors to 
be sure it would photograph right. 

Jackie, as Miss Susann asks to 
be called, has a few strictly liter- 
ary tricks up her sleeve and plays 
them for all they’re worth: go 
heavy on the dialogue, keep the 
chapters short and brisk, always 
start a new episode before an old 
one is wound up so people will 
keep wanting to turn pages. An 
incredibly industrious and disci- 
plined writer, she spends an ear- 
nest eight hours a day at her 





typewriter when in the throes of 
a book. But she works just as 
heroically after a book is done. 
She makes a habit of dropping 
in on bookstores to see how Val- 
ley is doing and always, if the 
head clerk turns out not to have 
read it yet, buys him a copy. 
“Salesmen don’t get books free, 
you know,” she says. “I tell them 
‘be my guest’—then they can 
recommend it honestly to their 
customers.” 

But her bookstore visits are 
not always rewarding. In the 
book section of the Carson Pirie 
Scott department store in Chi- 
cago, she found, to her indigna- 
tion, that Valley was being sold 
under the counter because the 
buyer didn’t approve of it. “I 
told them to sell it right out or 
not at all,” she snaps in remem- 
bered wrath. As a result Carson’s 
now doesn’t stock Valley—de- 
spite which it’s still No. 1 in Chi- 
cago’s Tribune. 

Jackie goes out of her way to 
court invitations for autograph- 
ing parties and TY and radio sta- 
tions for chatty interviews. Her 
public appearances not only pro- 
mote Valley in its incarnations 
as a book and movie but also tout 
her next book, of which the first 
draft is already finished. It will 
be called The Love Machine and 


its hero will be “like the most 
exciting man in television. The 
title has a dual meaning, you 
see, the man is like a machine 
and so is the television box, a ma- 
chine selling the love of the ac- 
tors and love of the sponsors.” 
The promotion tour Jackie 
made this spring is wearying even 
to hear about: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
New York, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Houston, Cincinnati, New 
York, Washington, Baltimore, 
New York, Boston, Miami, New 
York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, New 
York. She lived out of suitcases 
and in airports—and also in 
part on “dolls.” The trouper 
spirit this tour demanded stems 
from Jackie’s past career as a 
stage and television actress. 
That was what she vowed to 
be when, at 16, she left Philadel- 
phia, where her mother, a retired 
schoolteacher and the widow of 
a portrait painter, still lives. 
For 13 years she was fairly, if 
not smashingly, successful as a 
model and actress on the stage 
and in TV dramas, panels and 
commercials. Four years running, 
1953 to 1957, she was voted The 
Best Dressed Actress on Televi- 
sion. But although she thrived as 
an actress, discontent gnawed at 
Jackie. “I knew I was good no 
matter what my notices said,” 
she says, “but I was sick of al- 
ways playing the glamor girl who 
got strangled, stabbed or shot.” 
Sensing that her true vocation 
must lie elsewhere, she sat down 
in 1962 to write Josephine, which 
she describes as “a report from 
the other end of the leash on what 
it’s like to be owned by an almost 
human French poodle.” She thus 
found writing so easy that even 


CONTINUED 


to 





hate’ poodle Josephine, now 
12, heroine of her first book, dif- 
fers from human characters in* 
Valley: she’s led a life cloistered 
from society of the opposite sex. 





Who is he? 


He prefers his champagne brut... 
his clothes hand-tailored... 

his companions beautiful... 

and his cigarettes Kent. 


The Filter Cigarette From America... preferred around the world. ? ‘“ 
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Guide 


for 
Investors 


BY MERRILL LYNCH 


0 What is the outlook 


for American business — 
and for Wall Street? 


2 How are leading 
industries and com- 
panies likely to fare? 


O Which stocks seem 
particularly attractive 
at the present time? 


You’ll find a comprehensive, up-to-date, 
examination of these questions in the new 
issue of ‘Guide for Investors’, Merrill 
Lynch’s quarterly survey published by 
the Research Division in New York. 
‘Guide for Investors’ begins with a thor- 
ough discussion of the current investment 
situation — examining the various factors 
affecting the market, assessing the relative 
attraction of various industries, and set- 
ting out the basic investment policy which 
Merrill Lynch advocates at the present 
time. 

Then it takes a 1500-word look at the U.S. 
business situation as a whole, focusing in 
turn on each of the major economic 
barometers such as retail sales, capital 
investment, and government expenditure. 
Finally, there’s a full page of investment 
selections—a list of stocks classified by 
the Research Division according to vari- 
Ous investment objectives — with, for each 
one, the latest available dividend, price 
and yield figures. 

For your copy of the new ‘Guide for Inves- 
tors’, simply fill out the coupon and mail 
it to your nearest Merrill Lynch office. 


Please send me, without charge or obligation, the new issue of 
‘Guide for Investors’ in the language checked: [_] English 


OJ French [J Spanish [) German [_] Italian Arabic 





























Name 
PLEASE PRINT 


Address 
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MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 


FENNER & SMITH 
International Ltd. 


Geneva 31 Rue du Rhéne Frankfurt Zurich—Hochhaus— 
Paris 25 Champs Elysées am/Opernplatz 

London 110 Fenchurch Street Amsterdam Leidsestraat 67-71 
Madrid Torre de Madrid 9-4 Beirut Starco North 

Rome 76 Via Bissolati Brussels 70 Rue Ravenstein 
Milan Via San Pietro all’ Orto 26 Cannes Carlton Hotel 

Services relating to research and transmission and execution 
of orders discussed in this advertisement are provided by 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., New York and are 


available outside the United States through Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith International Ltd. and its subsidiaries. 
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DOLLS continueD 


before Josephine was sold to a 
publisher she had started work 
on Valley. 

Now when Jackie goes on the 
promotion circuit interviewers 
find her surprisingly gracious and 
funny. They also find that she 
never lets the subject stray from 
Valley for long. ‘No matter what 
an interviewer may bring up,” 
she boasts, “I can work the con- 
versation back to the book.” Ina 
recent talk with Dorothy Man- 
ners, who has replaced Louella 
Parsons as Hollywood’s gossip 
queen, she listened politely as 
Miss Manners pointed out a 
poster in her office that had been 
designed by Her Serene Highness 
Princess Grace of Monaco. Very 
nice, Miss Susann agreed, and 
what’s more, “Her Serene High- 
ness, if she’d take off 10 pounds, 
is exactly the sort of girl I’d like 
to have play Anne in Valley.” 
(Anne is assured by a suitor that 
she is “‘class, real class.’’) 

In Atlanta the Mansfields paid 
a literary pilgrimage to the desk 
where Margaret Mitchell wrote 
Gone With The Wind and later to 
a plaque at the street corner where 
an automobile had fatally run 
over Miss Mitchell. “Irving said 
I ought to stand right there on 
the: street, and, just for a gag, 
have a car come by and just give 
me a little bump,” Jackie says. 
“T said no: enough is enough.” 

Most of Irving’s ideas, how- 
ever, are pragmatic rather than 
whimsical. “A girl like Jackie,” 
he says, “has to consider tax 
avoidance—not evasion, avoid- 
ance.” He and she have therefore 
pooled their talents into some- 
thing called Sujac Productions, 
Limited, whereby she is compen- 
sated for ideas she gives him for 
his TV, recording and movie proj- 
ects (he has created Talent Scouts, 
Celebrity Talent Scouts, This Is 
Show Business and The Ernie Ko- 
vacs Show) and he can retain rights 
to the film, paperback and TV 
serial versions of her works. Sujac 
will also help produce the movie 
of The Love Machine, which they 
consider an “inside” epic of TV. 

Jackie is an evangelistic recruit- 
er for the world of letters. When 
anyone says in her hearing he 
might someday put pen to paper 
she says maternally, “you just 
come to me when you get started 
—and take my advice: write a 
novel. Novels are the best way to 
make money.” Every Night, Jose- 
phine!, her only previous book 


WY Nae tenn 
Toa tiny * Z 


(which got to Number Eight on 
the TIME magazine list) was non- 
fiction. Its aged heroine, in fact, 
still resides with the Mansfields 
in Manhattan and is, in French 
poodle circles, a celebrity in her 
own right. ““When we take her 
to the vets,” Jackie says, “they 
treat her like Caroline Kennedy.” 
She and Josephine are unusually 
close. ““We nearly always wear 
mother and dog outfits,” Jackie 
says. “Josephine’s a nice person, 
and that’s more important than 
being a good dog, isn’t it, Josie? 
You just relax and mother will 
rub your belly.” The Mansfields 
are also the parents of a child, a 
son aged 15 whose severe sinus 
condition compels them to send 
him to a school in Arizona. 

The Mansfields rejoice with the 
fruits of their labors. “It isn’t 
money we're after,” says Irving, 
“though money is nice and helps 
you breathe easier. What we’re 
after is status and pride.” 

The Mansfields don’t at pres- 
ent crave anything they don’t 
have. “Oh, I might like to rent 
a yacht sometime,” Jackie says, 
“I’m realistic enough not to want 
to own one, because I know that 
a person who makes their own 
money, even a lot of money, can’t 
afford that. You know there are 
these little worms in the water 
that eat all the paint off the bot- 
tom of the boat?” After the suc- 
cess of Josephine, Irving, who 
likes to feel “like a Paris boule- 
vardier,” went to Van Cleef & 
Arpels in Paris and bought her a 
little pin in the shape of a poodle 
with ruby eyes. Now Jackie wears 
that pin together with two others 





Indefotigable about meeting press 
or public, Jackie inscribes copies 
of Valley for buyers in a Los An- 
geles bookstore. “‘Some parts,” she 
warned them, “‘might shock you.” 


every time she sits down to write. 

People who think they know 
who Jackie was really writing 
about in Valley of the Dolls bandy 
about a lot of well-known names, 
and identifying her characters has 
become a popular game in cer- 
tain parlors in New York and Los 
Angeles. Jackie denies any con- 
nection between her characters 
and anyone living or dead. “I 
wasn’t thinking of any real wom- 
en when I did these characters,” 
she says. “It’s true that a couple 
of show biz stars aren’t speaking 
to me now, but then of course, 
we didn’t speak before the book 
came out, either. Let’sjustsay that 
now we're not speaking louder.” 

There is only one topic about 
which Jackie is more animated 
than she is about the best seller 
list and that is sex. She is mili- 
tantly tolerant. “If two adults 
fall in love who happen to be of 
the same sex”—she says this as 
if it were a matter of both “hap- 
pening” to be from Wisconsin or 
liking corn on the cob—“then I 
don’t see what’s the harm in any- 
thing they do.” 

She can talk for hours about 
the double standard. ““The great 
thing is that men can disconnect 
physical prowess from emotion,” 
she says. ““Women who do that, 
of course, are weirdos. Men who 
tie the giving of their bodies to 
their emotions are not the excit- 
ing men. The man a girl wants 
to get to know is one she’s just 
heard some woman in England 
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Because on Iberia 
only the plane 
gets more attention than you. 


More and more people are flying Iberia Air Lines today - and with 
good reason. The service is superb. From the moment you check in 
for your flight, things function smoothly, efficiently. You travel relaxed 
and enjoy cuisine and personal attention comparable to that of Spain’s 
finest restaurants. In fact, only the plane gets more attention than you. 


lberia’s famous Caravelles and DC-8 Fan Jets are meticulosly cared 
for by expert technicians and flown only by Captains with millions of 
miles of experience. 





Come fly with us soon. For reservations or information, see your travel agent Carmen Gomez has 
or call Iberia. Ticket offices: Brussels, London, Dublin, Manchester, Glasgow, 2 Way of etree ee 
Birmingham, Paris, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Berlin, Dusseldorf, Munich, Zurich, cag. atlechon 
Geneva, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Vienna, Rome, Milan, Beirut, Casablanca, js your assurance of 
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has killed herself over—not one 
who’s divinely happy with his 
wife and three darling children. 

There’s nothing wrong, really, 
with a man taking on another 
girl if his wife is away and not 
available,” she says without bat- 
ting an eye. “What hurts is if 
she’s right there. It shouldn’t be 
so wrong for a woman to cheat 
on her husband, either, if he was 
away and she was left in New 
York when, say, she met a man 
who was a big game hunter and 
her own husband was terribly 
cerebral.” 

Jackie feels, with some justifi- 
cation, that she is not particular- 
ly gifted at narrative. “My forte 
is dialogue writing,” she says. 
“I'd be a playwright, except that 
I want to succeed now. I did co- 
author a play once, Lovely Me. It 
played for three weeks on Broad- 
way, and I found that if you write 
plays you’re at the mercy of di- 
rectors, casting and actors. If 
critics don’t like your play it can 
close in three days and there goes 
a year’s work down the drain.” 
The two years’ work she put into 
Valley is anywhere but down the 
drain, though there are those who 
wish it were. One New York crit- 
ic, considerably exercised, said, 


“What would Proust think? The 


danger of books like Valley of 
the Dolls is that they'll drive 
really good books out of the run- 
ning. Such junk transfixes mil- 
lions of people and gives them 
the crazy idea that what they’re 
reading has something to do with 
literature. It hasn’t.” 

Miss Susann, naturally, doesn’t 
agree, nor is she otherwise much 
alarmed by the world she writes 
of—a world in which, as she says, 
“we control everything with pills 
—weight, depression, pregnancy, 
and you know you can even take 
one-shot pills so you have a whole 
litter of kids at once and get it 
over with? I’m a realist,” she goes 
on. “I think we have to accept 
the fact that one of these days 
everybody will have their face 
lifted just like everybody now 
goes to the beauty parlor. Wom- 
en can all have bazooms whatever 
size they want, and wigs, and con- 
tact lenses in different colors, and 
no change of life because of these 
estrogen injections you can take 
to keep your uterus from shrivel- 
ing to the size of a walnut by the 
time you’re 75, the way it does 
now. What’s wrong with that?” 


The Mansfields, here delighting 
in a bonfire at Malibu, get along 
much better than any married cou- 
ples Jackie invents in her books. 
“Irving,” she says, “is divine.” 
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660 feet under the sea at racing speeds 
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Like the ‘Submariner’ and the ‘Cos- 
mograph,’ the ‘Datejust’ is nota watch 
for every man. But its: character may 
suit you. 

The ‘Datejust’ combines the rugged- — 
ness of the ‘Submariner’ with the versatility 
of the ‘Cosmograph.’ And it has distinctive 
features of its own. 

The Geneva-made Oyster case is hewn 
from a solid block of Swedish steel or gold. 

“The bracelet, finished by hand with the same 
precision as the case and movement, is designed 


specially for the case. The movement has 
won the highest distinction for precision and 
quality a Chronometer can normally obtain. 
The Perpetual Rotor system keeps the watch 
* wound at a constant, ideal tension. A calendar 
shows the date magnified by the ‘Cyclops’ lens. 
The ‘Datejust’ is not “styled,” it is designed. 
Honestly. With purpose. Wear it and you can dive 
for treasure off the coast of Nassau, shave seconds 
off the lap record at Monza, or address the United 
Nations. With a Rolex on your wrist, you have entire 


worlds in your hands. 


When a man has a world in his hands, you expect to find a Rolex on his wrist ROLEX 
GENEVA 
Aden Auckland Bandung Bangkok Bombay Brussels Buenos Aires Cologne Dublin Havana HongKong Johannesburg London Madrid Melbourne Mexico City Milan New York Paris Sao Paulo Singapore Sydney Tokyo Toronto 
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Remember the rule about never shooting a picture 
against the sun? 

You can forget about it forever with Canon’s 
revolutionary FT QL, an advanced TTL camera 
that was built on the principle that the average 
light readings you get with other TTL cameras 
aren't always good enough. The FT QL “spot 
reads”. This advanced feature lets you single out 
the highlight of any subject against any back- 
ground and put it on film exactly as you see 
it through the lens. You can forget about the 
sun, dark backgrounds, light backgrounds—any 


background — and concentrate on your subject. 
Remember how you automatically called it a day’s 
shooting when the sun went down? 

Canon’s FT QL lets you forget about that too. 
The FT QL accepts the Canon Booster, a powerful 
light amplifier that measures the slightest trace of 
light in nearly total darkness. Now you can capture 
every natural shadow and every subtle mood of a 
nighttime scene without washing out any of it with 
artificial flash illumination. In spite of these revolu- 
tionary features, the FT QL is every bit the fast, 
easy-to-use camera. 


It incorporates Canon’s exclusive quick-loading film 
system. Any brand of 35mm film is loaded in seconds 
under all lighting conditions. It also accepts the 
entire line of Canon FL interchangeable lenses, a 
line that ranges from an exciting 19mm wide-angle 
(world’s widest undistorted lens) to a dramatic 
1000mm super-telephoto. In addition, you can choose 
Canon’s 58mm F 1.2—world’s brightest for an SLR 
camera—as your standard lens. 

Canon’s FT QL is available at better camera dealers 
everywhere. Pick it up and try it. Then throw the 
rule book away. 


CANON CAMERA CO., INC. 3-Ginza, 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan CANON U.S.A. INC. 554 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036, U.S.A Can Onl CANON S.A. GENEVA 1 Rue de Hesse, Geneva, Switzerland CANON LATIN AMERICA Apartado 7022, Panama, 5, Rep. of Panama 
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Shirai Muslimov walks outside his 
home with his wife Khatun, age 90, 
whom he claims he married when he was 
110. Two of his daughters survive, but 
Muslimov has outlived 21 other chil- 
dren. His daily diet includes sweet tea, 
lamb’s milk and (above) fresh water. 


161 
Years 
Old and 
Going 
Strong 





In the mountains of Azerbaijan, 
life goes on and on and on 


Sic Muslimovy (above), a peasant farm- 
er in Soviet Azerbaijan, claims to be 161 years 
old. He says his parents were born about 1700, 
that one of his younger brothers died at 134 
and another is still alive at 106. Nearly every 
child in his village’s elementary school is re- 
lated to him in one way or another. Muslimov 
is merely the oldest of an astonishing number 





of centenarians who seem to thrive in the cli- 
mate of the Caucasus. Scientists and Soviet 
journalists have repeatedly visited the region 
and—whether convinced or still skeptical 
about the authenticity of the reported ages 
—invariably remain fascinated by the phe- 
nomenon. Recently, Lirz’s Peter Young went 
there to see for himself. His report follows. 
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— Khfaf (above), 125, Georgi 
Djokhadze (right) and Astana Shlarba, 
each, 110, wear garb typical of their moun- 
tain region. The gunpowder cartridges on 
Shlarba’s chest are now only ornamental. 
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‘Yes, death is 
afraid 


of us’ 


by PETER 
YOUNG 


Aspens for a moment a man in 
the hills of Tennessee talking about 
his friendship with President John- 
son—President Andrew Johnson. 
Or discussing familiarly the great 
fight Clay put up. Not Cassius— 
Henry. In the mountains of Soviet 
Azerbaijan, a few miles from the 
Iranian border, Shirali Muslimov 
continually offers such eyewitness 
recollections of historic events in 
mid-19th Century Russia. 
Muslimoy has a passport which 
says he was born in the village of 
Barzavu in 1805. One of his grand- 
sons, a Barzavu doctor, swears that 
the old man was given a small cop- 
per plate at birth inscribed with his 
name and the date. It was on the 
basis of this plate—which subse- 
quently was lost—that Muslimov 
was issued a passport in 1939, 
Muslimov has never been sick. 
He still works a full day and diets 
fairly consistently on yogurt, sweet 
tea, rice soup, boiled meat and 
lamb’s milk. Doctors say his pulse 
remains normal, his eyesight and 
hearing excellent. The old man says 
he remembers his parents, the 
names of all his 23 children and 
can even recall incidents 150 years 
ago when bandits from neighboring 
highlands plundered and sacked 
Barzavu and other villages. 


Even if Muslimov is not quite as 
old as claimed, he is, nevertheless, 
the official dean of centenarians in 
what may very well be the world 
capital of longevity. From the far 
corners of Azerbaijan, across. the 
Caucasus Mountains of Georgia to 
the Black Sea—in hundreds of 
timber-line villages, lowland col- 
lective farms and fishing settle- 
ments—these hearty white-haired, 
leathery-faced, incredibly old peo- 
ple abound. Canes in hand, heads 
bent forward, they tread the rocky 
highland roads, backs stooped un- 
der the weight of huge gunnysacks 
bursting with produce, to tend their 
cattle or goat herds and later swill 
bitter homemade wine in local em- 
poriums, making bets on who can 
drink the most. Their songs are 


heroic ballads of 19th Century life, 
their legends tales of hardships and 
oppression. Peasants all, and still 
illiterate, they speak fondly of the 
land on which they have worked 
double lifetimes, first under serf- 
dom and now under Communism. 
They work from morning to night 
and spend their holidays fishing 
and hunting. No matter how old 
they may be, few of them look a 
day over 80. 

“Yes, death is afraid of us,” cries 
Kut Zantaria of the west Georgi- 
an lowland village, Tamysh. A thin, 
wizened man with beady black eyes 
who is supposed to be 120 and who 
has buried 11] children, Zantaria 
was on horseback recently, riding 
up and down the village street in a 
downpour. “Yes,” he exclaimed, 
galloping past, ““we’re too much 
for the Old Man. He’s afraid to 
touch us.” 

Zantaria’s neighbor, Lasuria 
Khfaf, a peppy little woman of 125 
who last year picked more than a 
ton of tea leaves, said, “I’m sorry 
for young people because they die 
so early. I’ve lost nearly everyone 
except Tartuk.”” Tartuk, her 78- 
year-old stepson, was out in the 
yard scooping up pitcherfuls of 
homemade wine from a huge clay 
receptacle sunk in the backyard 
mud. When he returned, he filled 
the old woman’s glass and helped 
her light a cigaret. ““Tartuk here 
was only 3 years old when I married 
my last husband,” Lasuria recalled. 
“T was 50 years old then.” 


Price neighbor, 95-year-old 
Nestor Ashuba, said he planned to 
marry his second wife later in the 
year, a woman considerably young- 
er than he, and planned a large 
family. “Don’t let the gray hair 
fool you for a minute,” he said. 
But there are a few centenarians 
who are tired of being old and who 
long for death. In the central Cau- 
casus village of Ambrolauri, Elen- 
tiya Bakuradze, 103, was sitting 
under a grape arbor after a break- 
fast consisting of cognac, chicken 
chekhokhbili, khvanchkara wine 
and a homemade cheese. Suddenly 
she turned to her guests and con- 
fided, “I’ve had enough. The last 
of my three daughters died last 
year. I want so to die.” Her friend, 
Duhu Khidureli, 100, bent with 
age and arthritis, nodded in agree- 
ment. A doctor picked up the older 
woman’s wrist and clocked her 
pulse. “Seventy-two and normal,” 
he said, “just the way it ought to 
be.” Elentiya Bakuradze sighed. 


Are these old people really as old 
as they say they are? There are 
skeptics even among the region’s 
citizenry. They find Muslimov’s 
age particularly hard to believe 
and scoff at his passport and the 





Arse, in traditional long black cloak, 
Keskindj Inapshba, 88, leads dancing. 
At right, a collective farm chairman in 
modern attire walks with members of 
the Duripsh village council of elders. 


variety of ages of the old man’s 
130 children, grandchildren, great 
and great-great grandchildren. It’s 
as ridiculous, they say, as a claim 
recently put forth by the Azerbai- 
janian scientist Dzhebrail Gusey- 
nov. The scientist claims to have 
discovered a new oil that cures 
baldness, wrinkling of the skin, 
loss of fingernails, stiffness of the 
joints and the aging process in 
general. 

Soviet gerontologists, however, 
believe the centenarians and cite 
the results of the last census, 
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CENTENARIANS 
CONTINUED 


taken in 1959, The census-takers 
sought to confirm, as scientifically 
as possible, the ages given by the 
old people. But medical examina- 
tions are useless in distinguishing, 
say, a 90-year-old from a 110-year- 
old, so the census people had to 
consider other evidence. 

Ten per cent of the centenarians 
presented passports or other docu- 
ments as proof of age. Others had 
informal evidence, such as, in the 
cases of some of the Moslems, a 
birthday marked in a volume of 
the Koran. Census investigators 
also calculated the age separations 
between a centenarian and the gen- 
erations of offspring, and lastly, 
they relied on memory—how far 
back, and how clearly, an old per- 
son could remember, or how old 
he remembered being at the time 
_ of some well-known event or catas- 
trophe. Many seemed to recall very 
clearly what had happened in their 
lives 75 or 80 years ago. 

Ivan Kortua, director of the 
House of Folk Art at the Black Sea 
resort of Sukhumi and organizer 
of a 50-voice choir of centenarians, 
claims to be an expert on the sub- 
ject of elderly people’s memory. 
Kortua has spent the last 17 years 
traveling through the hill country 
of the Autonomous Republic of 
Abkhazia in western Georgia and 
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Bis Bakuradze (left), 103, 
says, “I've got nothing more to live 
for. I want so to die, but God just 
won't take me.” Her friend, Duhu 
Khidureli, 100, also longs for death. 


studying the legends, songs and 
folk art of old people. He says the 
songs and legends recall a history 
of serfdom and oppression experi- 
enced at the hands of the Turks in 
a period which ran roughly from 
1640 through the 1860s. 

One of his sources was Teb Shar- 
mat, a lively 115-year-old singer- 
raconteur from the coastal village 
of Djgerdy whose habit during any 
festive occasion is to retell the 
stories of his early years under the 
Turkish yoke. Sharmat’s peasant 
cottage is about half a mile from 
the village center on a five-acre 
plot of land dominated by a giant 
oak and surrounded by a fence 
woven together with branches of 
hazelnut trees. A national holiday 
approached, and the women of this 
house were hard at work prepar- 
ing chicken under walnut gravy, 
thick red beans in spicy sauce, 
homemade salty cheese, king-size 
onions, thick corn bread, succu- 
lent pig’s joints, hominy cakes 
and a storeload of Izabella wine 
and a Georgian grape vodka known 
as chacha. As they worked, Shar- 
mat talked. “Sure I remember,” 
he said. “‘ was a boy and the 
Turks were grabbing up everybody 


The secret is work, 


and taking them off to Turkey as 
slaves. They wanted to make Mos- 
lems out of us. We were allowed 
to stay there if we changed our 
religion. Otherwise, off to Turkey. 
I remember the peasants taking 
their cattle and pigs to the wait- 
ing boats, thinking there would 
be room for them, too. But there 
wasn’t and they would scream 
and holler and try to fight free of 
their abductors. They ended up 
leaving the livestock behind. The 
Turks wanted me, too, but I es- 
caped to the mountains and hid out 
for three years until the danger 
was over. 

“We had a pretty awful time of 
it until emancipation. We were 
serfs, of course. There just wasn’t 
enough land, and the landlords, at 
least many of them, were brutal. 
I can still remember peasants be- 
ing chained to threshing machines 
as punishment for misdemeanors. 
The landlords also reserved the 
right to sleep with the bride of a 
peasant on the wedding night.” 


The 1959 census came up with 
a figure of 28,015 persons 100 
years old or older in the entire 
Soviet Union. An official review 
then scaled the figure down to 21,- 
708, which is about 10 centenar- 
ians for every 100,000 population. 
(A comparative figure for the pop- 
ulation of the U.S. in 1960 showed 
a total of 10,369 centenarians, or 
six for every 100,000.) The Soviet 
Union figure was reduced after it 
was discovered that many old peo- 
ple had no idea how old they were 
and thought it amusing to exag- 
gerate their ages. Others had de- 
liberately added on 25 years or 
more, some 50 years back, in or- 
der to escape being drafted into 
the czar’s army. After the win- 
nowing process, the census found 
3,099 centenarians in Azerbaijan, 
or 84 per 100,000 and 2,080 in 
Georgia, or 51 per 100,000. 

Why such a concentration of 
centenarians in the Soviet Union’s 
southernmost outposts? The an- 
swer is always the same: “Young 
fellow, it’s hard work, a healthy 
diet, clean air and a bit of good 
homemade wine now and then.” 

Soviet gerontologists agree and 
are fond of quoting the famous 
Russian physiologist Ivan Pavlov, 
who maintained that all men could 
and should live to be 100. If they 
failed, Pavlov noted, it’s only be- 
cause of “‘their intemperance, lack 
of regularity and their own criminal 
attitude to their organism.” 

Dr. Georgi Pitskhelauri, director 
of the Georgian Gerontology Cen- 
ter in Tbilisi, notes one common 


trait: “They all are married and 
have hosts of children and grand- 
children. There’s not a bachelor 
among them and not a single idler, 
either. Their entire lives consist of 
rationally organized cycles of out- 
door work, rest and play. And the 
cycle never is changed.” 

Dr. Nina Sachuk, chief of the 
statistical department at the Kiev 
Institute of Experimental Biology 
and Pathology, says that, in addi- 
tion to a life of hard work, a whole 
complex of factors, varying from 
locality to locality, must be con- 
sidered in any clinical assessment 
made of the longevity phenomenon. 
Mountain life, for example, and a 
lot of walking create favorable con- 
ditions for strengthening the car- 
diac and vascular systems. Another 
theory, says Dr. Sachuk, is that 
the lower pressure of mountain air 
conditions the organism against 
senile hypoxia, or the lowering of 
oxygen content in the blood. Dr. 
Sachuk, however, points out that 
it doesn’t necessarily follow that 
life in the mountains will assure 
long life. While a high concentra- 
tion of centenarians was found in 
the northern Caucasus, she notes, 
the lowest was found in the Car- 
pathian Mountains. 

Gerontologists point out that, as 
a rule, members of the family can 
inherit longevity providing condi- 
tions of life do not vary from one 
generation to another. Other im- 
portant factors, they say, are mod- 
erate eating, abstemious use of cig- 
arets and alcohol (preferably no 
use at all) and work or participa- 
tion in village affairs. 

A continued interest in life is 
psychologically vital. Even when 
some centenarians stop active work 
in a community, they remain impor- 
tant citizens because of their age. 
The older a man is, the wiser he is 
considered to be and his advice is 
sought on all village matters. In 
some villages, in fact, the elders 
have formed councils to pool their 
wisdom. 

One such village is Duripsh, 50 
miles north of Sukhumi on the 
Black Sea, where such a council 
deals with the need for more apart- 
ment houses, schools and roads, 
along with the personal problems of 
the individual collective farmer. 
The dean of the group, Makhty Tar- 
kil, is 102. 

Respect for elders is also stressed 
in Dagva, a Greek-speaking hamlet 
nestled in the mountains of Ad- 
jaria in tropical southwestern 
Georgia. This was the land to which 
the mythical Jason and his Argo- 
nauts came to capture the Gold- 
en Fleece. Today it is a land of 
collective tea plantations. Ris- 


diet, air—and wine 


ing out of the village center, with 
its ramshackle cottages and rut- 
lined roads, is a gleaming six- 
pillared $450,000 Greek-style Pal- 
ace of Culture, Dagva’s answer to 
the Parthenon, And perched near a 
first-story window is a simple bust 
—not of Lenin, but Homer. 

“We are considered the wise 
men,” says Mamud Golomanidze, 
100, who emigrated from Turkey 
and founded the village in 1878. 
“We have lived a long time and 
have acquired wisdom. The Greeks 
have always venerated their elders. 
And so do our villagers here. Ho- 
mer would have approved.” 

Many elders throughout the 
Caucasus say, however, that be- 
cause they are illiterate they have 
limitations as wise men. Today’s 
young people, says Teb Sharmat, 
“read a lot and their minds become 
caught up with problems our gen- 
eration never knew. They probably 
won't live as long. But then I'd 
rather know what they know than 
live to be as old as I am.” 

Sharmat and others think they 
may be a passing phenomenon, 
now that civilization and its attend- 
ant evils have penetrated their pas- 
toral domain. In addition, says 
Sharmat, “‘the young people don’t 
care for my type of life any more. 


They’re off to the cities to become 
engineers, doctors and professional 
men. And the air in the cities 
isn’t very clean. You ride and 
breathe gas fumes and you can’t 
escape it.” Last year, Shirali Mus- 
limov, after the second visit of his 
lifetime to a big city, said, “I nearly 
drowned in the filthy air.” 


Prison the old men of the 
Caucasus defy death, they are not 
afraid of it. In the words of one of 
their heroic ballads, 
I want to live but I don’t mind 
death, 
For I would rather die a victor. 
And this is better than to fall into 
a@ precipice. 
Or be defeated and part with life. 
When they do die, it is, accord- 
ing to those who have observed 
over the years, a peaceful death— 
painless and quiet. Says one Suk- 
humi doctor, “They sit in their 
beds, sometimes for days. Then, 
with minds still active and clear, 
they just fall asleep.” 


A, 85-year-old Temur Bargandjia 
(left) and 120-year-old Kut Zan- 
taria ride horses through the village 
of Tamysh, Kut scoffs at death: 
“We're too much for the Old Man.” 





The scale of the Telestar 
short-wave receiver 
would be 5 feet long... 


...1f we had not divided it into 4 short-wave 
ranges and 1 medium-wave range. This unusually 
wide bandspread means that any SW station 

can be tuned as accurately as a MW station. 

In other words the )Telestar< will bring you music 
from stations in remote continents which would 
be quite beyond the range of an ordinary set. 

It also has a 2.3 watt output and a loudspeaker 
system with outstandig bass and treble control. 
But it is better to hear this quality, rather than 
read about it in an advertisement. 
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the world’s largest bank goes with you. 


Whether you take a camel from Cairo or a jet to Japan, 
travel the worldly way with Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques. They’re welcome everywhere, because they’re 
backed by the world’s largest bank. If your cheques 
are lost or stolen, they’re swiftly replaced — anywhere 
in the world. Travel with money only you can spend 
—BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
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Psychedelic Art: 
Drugless ‘Trip’ 





TL attain a mind-expanding experience like 
those induced by LSD, Richard Aldcroft views 
through special distorting goggles light patterns 
from his Infinity Projector. His work and that 
of other psychedelic artists now experimenting 
with light, sound and smell combinations which 
confuse, recombine and heighten human senses 
are portrayed in a photographic essay in color. 


ALSO: 


THE ROMANS: PART IV 
Daily life in ancient Pompeii 
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Money can buy no finer, smoother cigarettes. Made of superb tobaccos perfectly blended and 
married to exactly the right filter, Benson & Hedges could not be allowed to come to you in 
an ordinary box. Nor do they. Far from it. We pack them in a golden metal covered case 
suitable to their outstanding quality. The metal resists moisture, heat and light. The strength 
of the box keeps Benson & Hedges perfectly firm and round. These wonderful cigarettes 


demand a very special box... and get it—in gold. 
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Fun, food, people—everything goes better with ice-cold Coca-Cola. Anytime, 
any size, anywhere—big, big Coke refreshes you best. Because only Coca-Cola gives 
you that big, bold taste, that welcome lift, that sparkling refreshment. 

Call it Coke or Coca-Cola...they’re two different names for one great drink. 
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